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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


THE Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a scries 
of books whicli, if read, would serve the purpose of 
jiroviding higher education. Particular emphasis, how¬ 
ever, was to be put on such literature as revealed the 
deeper impulsions of India. As a first step, it was 
decided to bring out in English 100 books, 50 of which 
were to be taken in hand almost at once. Each book 
was to contain from 200 to 250 pages and was to be 
priced at Rs. 2 '-. 

It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also in the following Indian lan¬ 
guages: Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayaiam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 900 
volumes, requires ample funds and an all-India organi¬ 
sation. The Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply 
them. 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the 
reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of modern 
knowledge and to suit our present-day needs and the 
resuscitation of its fundamental values in their pristine 
vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit: 

We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily im¬ 
plies the creation of social conditions which would allow 
him freedom to evolve along the lines of his own tem¬ 
perament and capacities; we seek the harmony of indi¬ 
vidual efforts and social relations, not in any make¬ 
shift way, but within the frame-work of the Moral 
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Order; we seek the creative ait of life, by the alchemy 
of which human limitations arc progressively trans¬ 
muted, so that man may become the instrument of 
Cod, and is able to sec Him in all and all in Him. 

The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing 
would uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and 
aspiration which such books can teach. 

In this series, therefore, the literature of India, an¬ 
cient and modern, will be published in a form easily 
accessible to all. Books in other literatures of the 
world, if they illustrate the principles we stand for, will 
also be included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will 
enable the reader, eastern or western, to understand 
and appreciate currents of wwld thought, as also the 
movements of the mind in India, which, though they 
iiow through different linguistic channels, have a com¬ 
mon urge and aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the 
Mahabharata summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second work is on a 
section of it, the Gita by H. V. Divatia, an eminent 
jurist and student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it 
was proclaimed of the Mahabharata: “What is not 
in it, is nowhere”. After twenty-five centuries, we can 
use the same words about it. He who knows it not, 
knows not the heights and depths of the soul; he misses 
the trials and tragedy and the beauty and grandeur of 
life. 

The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some 
who were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, con¬ 
taining a code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical 
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relations, and speculative thought of human problems 
that is hard to rival; but above all, it has for its core 
the Cka which is, as the world is beginning to find out, 
the noblest of scriptures and the grandest of sagas in 
which the climax is reached in the wondrous Apocalypse 
in tiie Eleventh Canto. 

Through such books alone the harmonies underlying 
true culture, I am convinced, will one day reconcile 
the disorders of modern life. 

1 thank ail those who have helped to make this new 
branch of the Bhavan's activity successful. 

K. M. MUNSHI 

1, Queen Victoria Road, 

New Delhi, 

3rd October, 1951. 



ALIMIOR’S PREFACE 


THIS brochiue is based on an article which I contri¬ 
buted to tlie Dawn and Dawn Society\s Magazine in 
January, 1909. In its present form it was delivered 
as an address to the Calcutta University Institute in 
March last under the presidency of Sir Gooroodass 
Banerji, Kt.. M.A., D.L., Ph.D., Ex-Vicc-C'hancellor of 
the Calcutta University: and it was reproduced in the 
pages of The Modtrii Review for April. It is now 
published with several additions and alterations. 

In tins work 1 have not dwelt upon the important 
evidence of (he fundamental unity of India furnished 
by the social and religious institutions of the country, 
but have confined my attention mainly to its geogra¬ 
phical basis. 

T am deeply indebted to Dr. Brajcndranath Seal, 
M.A., Ph.D., King George V Professor of Philosophy 
of the Calcutta University, for many valuable sugges¬ 
tions 1 received from him. 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to the Hon. 
Maharaja Late Manindra Chandra Nandy of Cossim- 
bazar for the generous support he has accorded to me 
in the preparation of Ibis work. 


RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJl 


Berhampur (Bengal), 
August, 1913. 



FOREWORD 


By Right Hon. .1. Ramsay Macdonald 

Dr. RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJl has honoured me 
by asking nie to write an introduction to his interesting 
book. To those who follow the work of the band of 
Indian historical students who arc struggling, with no 
great measure of encouragemcni. to found a school 
native to the soil and inspired by Indian tradition, Dr. 
Mookerji’s books need no introduction, especially since 
Ite published his History of Indian Shipping];. 

In this little book he attempts to lay the only founda¬ 
tion upon which an Indian Historical School can rest. 
If India is a mere geographical expression, a mere 
collection of separate peoples, traditions, and tongue* ’ 
existing side by side but with no sense of nationhood 
in common, Indian history cannot be the record of 
an evolution of a civilization—it can be nothing more 
than an account of raids, conflicts, relations of con¬ 
querors and conquered. That this is the common view' 
is only too true; that a superficial view of India lends 
all its weight to that view is only too apparent; that it 
is the view of many of the present governors is proc¬ 
laimed without secrecy from Ceylon to Afghanistan 

Those who read this book will find that there is 
another view, and that the Hindu, at any rate, from 
his traditions and his religion, regards India not only 
as a political unit naturally the subject of one 
sovereignty—whoever holds that sovereignty, whether 
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Briiish, Mohammedan, or Hindu—but as the outward 
embodiment, as the temple —nay, even as the goddess 
mother —of his spiritual culture. India and Hinduism 
arc organically related as body and soul. Nationality 
is at best a difficult thing to define, to test and esta¬ 
blish. The barren controversies on the subject to which 
the demands of Ireland for Home Rule have led, prove 
that. But the Aryan settled it decisively so far as 
India and himself are concerned. He made India the 
symbol of his culture; he filled it with his soul. In 
his consciousness it was his greater self. How he did 
it Dr. Mookerji shows in his interesting chapters. 

Dr. Mookerji writes only of history, but it is a his¬ 
tory which we read with political thoughts in our mind. 
It is this history quickened into life which is giving 
us our Indian political problems. What share has the 
Mohammedan in it? Perhaps much greater than we 
think. The Pax Briitafinica does not merely shelter 
weak men; it is also a shade under which liberal poli¬ 
tical ideas take root and nourish. And nationalism 
cannot be dissociated from liberal political ideas. To 
amplify and discuss this w'ould be out of place here, 
and Dr. Mookerji would not wish me to use the pri¬ 
vileges of an introduction to widen until it passes into 
current political controversy the historical field of his 
study. But these thoughts have been in my mind as 
they will no doubt be in that of everyone who reads 
this book, and I have been anxious to indicate that in 
my opinion, at any rate, the unity of India will not re¬ 
main exclusively a Hindu conception, although its origin 
may be in Hindu culture. 

Many people imagine that this Indian nationhood 
is only a disturbing clement in politics. But that is 
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a mistake. It is a reviving influence on culture. In¬ 
deed, in some respects, its political expressions are 
its crudest and most ill-formed embodiments. We have 
it best—it, as yet, in no very great volume—in art and 
literature. In art, as in education, we have been pro¬ 
claiming, in our vanity, that India had to learn the 
Western tone and touch, with the result that Indian art 
has been debased and every spontaneous thought crush¬ 
ed out of it. But life returned through the nationalist 
revival. Nothing has ever struck me with more force 
than the contrast between the ugly daubs which com¬ 
pose an art exhibition in India held under Western 
auspices and the product of Western “inspiration” on 
tiie one hand, and the beautiful harmonies of form and 
colour which the Indian Art Society brings together 
on the other. And it is interesting to note how in this 
art the spirit of India is not merely Hindu. Tagore’s 
great painting “The Death of Shah Jehan,” is as essen¬ 
tially Persian as his “Spirit of India” is Hindu. More¬ 
over, in literature, are we not at present in the midst 
of a “Gitanjali” puja—all unconscious that it is the 
refined expression of Indian nationalism? Finally, there 
are the students of intellectual culture with whom Dr. 
Mookerji himself co-operates, gathering together the 
scattered records of Indian achievement so that they 
may be known and due homage paid to the people who 
accomplished them. Thus India awakes anew to a 
sense of independence and self-respect, and only by 
such an awakening can she contribute her share to 
the culture of the world. 




INTRODUCTION 


THIS book was first published in London as far back 
as 1914 (and written a little earlier) in anticipation 
of the later developments which led up to the divi¬ 
sion of India in 1947 into two separate States, though 
there was the compensating advantage that each State 
would be created into an independent sovereign State 
as a result of the division. The thesis of the work was 
endorsed by the late British Labour Leader, the Right 
Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, by contributing to it his 
learned Foreword. 

I’his division of India was dictated mainly by the 
consideration that it would render each State a more 
homogeneous entity by reducing the strength of its 
minority and thereby ensuring in a greater degree the 
conditions of internal peace and concord. But even 
then it is physically impossible in these days so as to 
plan that each State should be composed of one com¬ 
munity. In fact, a territorial separation of commu¬ 
nities is no solution of the communal problem. The 
communal problem will follow such separation into all 
the new States to be created by separation. No State 
can ever be a homogeneous social composition made 
up of only one community. It is bound to be made 
up of different communities, one of which must neces¬ 
sarily be the majority. Political and national frontiers 
do not coincide with racial, religious or social fron¬ 
tiers. Such coincidence is getting more and more 
difficult in these days of easy, free and speedy inter- 
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course and communication between Nations and Peo¬ 
ples and the expanding facilities for emigration, colo¬ 
nization and settlement. The best solution of the 
minority problem is thus not to create States on the 
basis of their majorities but to recognize their mino¬ 
rities by granting to them their cultural autonomy so 
as to preserve their integrity as separate groups and 
respect their vital points of diil'ercnce with the majority. 
It is to be remembered that the minority can differ from 
the majority only in regard to their racial, religious or 
linguistic interests but in the wider sphere not covered 
by these, there can be no difference between the Mino¬ 
rity and the Majority who must take their place as 
nationals of the same State, bound in ties of common 
citizenship. This plan of reconciling the minority to 
the rule of the majority in a comprehensive political 
system is now universally applied in all democracies. 
The best example of this system is the Stalin Consti¬ 
tution of the U.S.S.R. by which the U.S.S.R. as a multi¬ 
national State has been able to bring together under 
one Federation as many as 180 different nationalities 
by giving to each its free and full scope to preserve and 
promote its integrity, individuality and independence, 
subject to the common Soviet citizenship as the larger 
loyalty transcending the narrow provincial or sectional 
loyalties. Accordingly Joseph Stalin proudly declared. 
“I believe that now, after the overthrow of Tsarism, 
nine-tenths of our people will not desire secession”. To 
such a synthetic scheme both India and Pakistan stand 
committed. 

At the same time, these two separate States 
will find it to their advantage to emphasize some 
of their underlying unities by which the economic and 
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Other evils of separation can be overcome in the in¬ 
terests of general welfare, instead of cultivating further 
the spirit of separatism. Indeed, when the entire man¬ 
kind is seeking to think in terms of larger and larger 
political association and even of One World based upon 
the vital unity of the human race and to cultivate cos¬ 
mopolitan outlook and international mind as the sub¬ 
jective or psychological condition of that consumma¬ 
tion, it is prejudicial to the progress of humanity to 
create new fields of division in a narrow spirit of 
naionalism. Besides, the two parts of India which had 
remained together through centuries as parts of undivid¬ 
ed India as an integral unity have inevitably developed 
ccrain ideology, outlook and traditions inspired by 
Naurc and reinforced by History and their accumulated 
moiicntum will not yield to a stroke of politics. Poli- 
tied and administrative division need not affect the 
wlole of life and the entire range of its interests. It 
hai its own limits within which it will operate. In a 
seise, India has never been a well-organized political 
uiit under the government of a single State. Even 
Bitish India was only a part of India and did not 
cmiprehend the whole of it which was split up into 
alout 600 States, large and small, but separate and 
/rdependent as autonomous entities. No doubt, the 
greatest gift of British rule in India has been its poli¬ 
tical unification under a paramount power which was 
able to impose its supreme authority upon all the States 
in regard to their defence, external relations, foreign 
policy and certain economic interests of common con¬ 
cern to the whole of India. 

The establishment of Pakistan as a completely sove¬ 
reign and independent State in certain definite and 
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clearly demarcated parts of India has, on the other 
hand, given a new impetus in the rest of the country 
to a contrary and compensating process of unifica¬ 
tion as a reaction against India’s division. Within two 
years of its start, Free India has been able to incorpo 
rate into its body-politic and federal system nearly dl 
of these 600 separate States in indissoluble ties of in 
organic, integral union and bring them together under 
a common Federal Government. Indeed, the merging 
in India of this vast number of historically separ:;^‘ 
States is not merely calculated to make a new histcry 
of India but has also made ample compensation for <ie 
loss of her original territory, due to partition and 
Pakistan, by new accession of extensive territory, aid, 
with it, of revenue and rich resources. 

Though the division of India into two separate States 
is now an accomplished fact, it should not, as already 
stated, affect all aspects of life in both the States, sp- 
cially in economic, cultural and religious spheres. Ko 
one can deny that India has been marked out by Natwe 
as an indisputable geographical unit, clearly separated 
from the rest of Asia by outstanding natural bounda¬ 
ries, the mountains of the North and seas of the Soutl. 

And even deep down this patent geographical unity 
there lies an underlying unity founded on the rocks 
of ages. These rocks are the sources of India’s mineral 
wealth. They are not affected by the artificial divi¬ 
sions of the country on the surface, which are dictated 
by merely political considerations. They have built 
up with vengeance, below that surface, a deeper and 
inviolable unity expressing itself in a continuous and 
continental subterranean expanse underlying and em¬ 
bracing within its comprehensive group the geographical 
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areas of different States in utter defiance of the arti¬ 
ficial boundaries which divide them above. India’s 
geographical unity thus laid broad and deep in the 
rocky foundations of her geological structure mocks at 
human design for its division which does not rest on 
any natural or physical grounds. 

To take an example, the best of India’s coal, and 
more than 9 8 9^ of her total output of coal on which 
depends so largely the economic prosperity and indus¬ 
trial development of the country are found in the Gond- 
wana rocks concentrated in parts of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. Then there arc the great coal-fields of the 
Godavari valley continuing through Hyderabad and 
Madras up to the sea at Cocanada. Practically, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa have the monopoly of coal both in 
quantity and quality. 

Indeed, Nature has built up the whole country, in¬ 
cluding Pakistan, as a unified region throughout which 
have been distributed its valuable mineral resources so 
as to render all its different parts mutually dependent 
for purposes of their proper economic development. 
In the modern world, industrial power rests on the triple 
resources of coal, iron and oil. In the present steel 
age, industry depends on coal and iron which must be 
found in combination. Oil is not as essential in the 
production of steel. 

Next to coal and iron, manganese and chromium 
are important for industrial power as sources of alloys 
required in making high-grade steel. Their ores are 
found mostly in the Madhya Pradesh and in lesser 
quantities in Madras, Bombay, Bihar, Orissa and 
Mysore. India’s gold supply comes from the Kolar 
district in Mysore and also from the Anantapur district 
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of Madras. TJie Madhya Pradesh, Bombay and Bihar 
are very rich in bauxite as a source of aluminium. 
Copper is the monopoly of the Singhbhum district in 
Bihar. More than 85 ^/c of India’s salt comes from the 
composition of sca-watcr in Bombay and Madras and 
of lake-water in Rajputana. Madras has the mono¬ 
poly in magnesite which is used as a refractory in 
certain cements and also as a source of magnesium. 

It will appear that the material resources of India 
undivided are so divided and distributed among its 
different parts that they must hold on together and 
remain united as far as possible in a common econo¬ 
mic system which can promote the prosperity of each 
to the full extent of its potentialities. The call of 
industrial progress promoting the greatest good of the 
greatest number is a call for unity in the midst of 
political and administrative divisions. The financial 
call for unity is no less imperative in the way of ob¬ 
taining foreign capital and import on cheapest terms. 

The political division of India cannot obliterate cer¬ 
tain national and historical memories on both sides 
of the division. It cannot wipe out the life and history 
of centuries. How can the Moslems of Pakistan, 
tliough politically divided from the rest of India under 
a separate State of their own, break the ties that bind 
them to the many mosques and mausoleums left behind 
and located in different parts of India? How can they 
help offering their accustomed worship at their famous 
Darga at Ajmer and such unique monuments of Islam 
like the Jumma Masjid at Delhi or Taj Mahal at Agra 
which also as architectural masterpieces are unrivalled 
in the world? How can they eliminate from their 
national mind the many memories of some of their 
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empire-builders like Akbar and Shah Jehan as perpe¬ 
tuated in secular monuments iike Fatehpur, Sikri and 
other places at Agra and Delhi. 

Similarly, so far as the Hindus are concerned, they 
arc bound by indissoluble ties with numerous holy 
spots and shrines remaining in Pakistan as its per¬ 
manent fixtures which make Pakistan sacred like the 
rest of the country. It is the sacred soil of Pakistan 
that is associated with a large number of hymns mak¬ 
ing up their primary religious book, the Rig-Veda. On 
the banks of many of its rivers which still pour down 
in bounty their streams of plenty, were sung many a 
h 3 rmn revealed by their respective Rishis or Seers of the 
Rig-Veda. 

The Rig-Veda knows of the river Kabul as Kubha, 
the river Kurrum as Kriimii and the river Gomal as 
Gomati. The region known by its modern name as 
Swat is called Suvastu : the Land of Prosperous Sett¬ 
lement in the Rig-Veda. The entire icrriiory compris¬ 
ing Afghanistan and the Punjab is known in the Vedas 
as the land of the Sapla-Siiidhavah or Seven Rivers 
which have been taken to be the rivers Kubha (Kabul), 
Sindhu (Indus), Vitasta (Jhelam), Asikni (Chenab), 
Parushni (Ravi), Vipas (Bcas) and Sutudru (Sutlej). 
Some are even disposed to include among these, rivers 
like the remote river Oxus (Bakshu Rasa). The 
famous River-Hymn of the Rig-Veda mentions as 
many as ten sacred rivers to whose fertilizing waters the 
country owes so much of its economic development 
so as to deserve the nation’s homage and worship. 
These traverse the entire territory embracing the several 
States of East Punjab, West Punjab and North Western 
Frontier Province. These are enumerated in the order 
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of their location from east to west; Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvati, Sutudru (Sutlej), Parushni (Ravi), Marud- 
vridha (the combined courses of the Chenab and 
.Thelam), Asikni (Chenab), Vitasta (Jhelum), Arjikiya 
(the Vipas—Beas) and Sushoma (Indus). Even Sind, 
now a most important province in the state of Pakistan, 
is a specially sacred land of Indians, as the cradle of 
their civilization and religion, abounding in rich memo¬ 
ries of a glorious past brought to light by the antiquities 
unearthed by archacologitai excavations at ancient sites 
like Mohenjo-daro and several others discovered to the 
west of the Indus upto Baluchistan. These antiquities 
demonstrate that the Indus civilization was the earliest 
in the world and was sustained by the most valuable 
food of man viz., wheat which was first grown in the 
highlands of Afghanistan and the Punjab whence it 
spread through west and also that the wheat found at 
Mohenjo-daro is the ancestor of modern wheat which 
is the staple food of the Punjab and West Pakistan. 
Other antiquities show that Sind was the very origin 
of Hindu religion in the worship of Shiva as its earlier 
phase and also in the practice of the higher religion 
of yoga or the system of the training of the mind in the 
concentrated contemplation of the Divine. Thus Sind 
cannot but remain as a permanently holy place for all 
Indians for its outstanding historical and religious asso¬ 
ciations. Similarly, no Hindu can ever wipe out from 
his memory what his culture owes to the sacred city of 
Takshasila (Taxila) of the Mahabharata associated with 
the sacred name of King Parikshit and as the place of 
the sacrifice of Janamejaya where the Mahabharata 
itself was first recited by Rishi Vaishampayana. 

Similarly, in later times, Buddhism along with Brah- 
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niinism, forged fresh links of cultural connection bet¬ 
ween India, Pakistan and Afghanistan and Cenlrai Asia, 
in its numerous monuments, stupas, shrines and viharas 
distributed throughout these regions. These were seen 
on their way to India by Chinese pilgrims like Fa-hien 
and Yuan Chwang and are traceable to this day in 
their remains unearthed by archaeological excavations 
and by explorers like Sir Aurel Stein. 

It is to be hoped that the two new States will respect, 
preserve and promote these deeper unities in the life 
of their people without emphasizing their dilTerences 
which are comparatively superficial and confined only 
to politics, for politics docs not exhaust the totality of 
life's interests. The field of culture is much wider 
and reconciles differences in a comprehensive synthesis. 
Indeed, the pilgrims belonging to different sects 
or creeds like Islam, Flinduism, Jainism, Buddhism and 
Sikhism whose sacred places, mosques, shrines and 
gurudvaras arc distributed throughout this wide area 
from Afglianistan up to Ceylon, should be afforded 
every encouragement by the different States controlling 
that area for visiting them and spreading their bene- 
licicnt and unifying influence in creating a sense and 
spirit of universal brotherhood. 

Within India proper, its citizens should regard it 
as a religious duty to promote its own unities for the 
cultivation of a cosmopolitan all-India outlook, to 
subdue a narrow spirit of localism and provincialism 
which threatens to be one of the greatest obstacles 
to the growth of India as a strong national State. 

Tn the cultivation of this wide spiritual outlook, it 
is fortunate that a Hindu can draw his inspiration from 
his sacred scriptures. These help him to worship 
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Mother India in her visible form presented in so many 
ways and meditate on her V'irafa-Deha in all its majesty 
and magnificence by uttering the preliminary purifica¬ 
tory mantra: 

‘*Gange cha Yamunechaiva Godavari Sarasvati, 
Narmadc Sindhu Kaveri jalesmin sannidhim 
kuru'\ 

The worship of Deshainatrika is a part of Hindu 
religion and its texts and prayers are not subject to 
politics. Spirit must triumph over matter. Thought 
is catholic and cosmopolitan. Mankind must invoke 
all aids to the cultivation of the spirit of Universal 
Brotherhood. 



THE ARGUMENT 


1. The Primary factor of Nationality is the posses¬ 
sion of a common country—a common fatherland is 
preliminary to all national development—the forma¬ 
tion of an Indian nation must wait on the realisation 
by the Indians of the whole of India as their common 
mother country, claiming their loyalty and service. 

II. But is India a single country? Difference of opi¬ 
nion among European and Anglo-Indian scholars. 

HI. The geographical unity of India is easily missed 
in her immensity and variety, on account of India’s 
vastness and variety, (the variety) only contributes to 
her wealth and strength and economic self-sufficiency. 

IV. To superficial observation the whole is lost in the 
parts—^the fundamental unity of India is, however, 
acknowledged by many competent authorities. 

V. But this unity is generally traced to the influence 
of British rule in India—it has really a long history, 
and has been an element in the historic consciousness 
of the Hindus from a remote age—the eldest expression 
of this unity was the name Bharatavarsha, which the 
ancient Hindus applied to India— the full significance 
of the name indicating the Aryanisation of India. 

VI-VIl. Further expressions of the old Hindu cons¬ 
ciousness of Indian geographical unity in the Vedic 
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and subsequent literature—the river-hymn of the ‘Rig- 
Veda’ and its epic adaptation with expanding geogra¬ 
phical horizon—other later hymns which have passed 
into national daily prayers—their elTects on popular 
consciousness in awakening it to a sense of the indi¬ 
viduality and sacredness of the whole of India from 
end to end. 

VIIl. The feeling for the fatherland finds frequent 
expression in Sanskrit literature. 

TX. A permanent and characteristically Indian ex¬ 
pression of this feeling is in the network of shrines and 
sacred places by which the country has been covered— 
the institution of pilgrimage as an expression of love 
for the motherland, of appreciation of Art and Nature 
—pilgrimage as a means of acquiring an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the country in olden times before the era of 
modern travelling facilities—the lists of Hindu holy 
places in Sanskrit literature show complete familiarity 
with every part of India. 

X. Corresponding to the Hindu expression of love 
for the motherland is the Buddhist expression of the 
feeling in the multitude of monuments with which it 
beautified the whole country—enumeration of these 
monuments showing the vast area unified by a com¬ 
mon impulse. 

XI. The geographical knowledge of the whole of 
India, and, consequently, the perception of its unity 
was itself the development of centuries. 
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XII. History of the development of this knowledge 
—the geographical horizon in the Vcdic age—the ex¬ 
tension of the limits of Vedic India in the ‘Aitareya 
Brahmana.’ 

XIII. Probable period of the colonisation of 
Southern India—evidences from Panini and oldest Pali 
texts—the geographical horizon between the Vedic and 
early Buddhist periods. 

XIV. The whole of India was known at least as early 
as the fourth century B.C.—the evidence of Katyayana 
—Greek evidence—the geographical data in the ‘Artha- 
sastra’ of Kautilya—the geography of the Asoka 
Edicts. 

XV. The geography of Patanjali (150 B.C.)—of the 
Ramayana—and of the Mahabharata. 

XVI. The geography of the Puranas—of the Bri- 
hatsamhita of Varahamihira, showing an intimate 
knowledge of all parts of India. 

XVII. The geography of Kalidasa—end of the 
account of the development of Indian geographical 
knowledge. 

XVIII. The sense of the unity of the whole coun¬ 
try was promoted, not only by religion as shown above, 
but also by politics—rulers of India who established 
their sway over the whole country, and consequently 
contemplated and used it as a unit—the oldest of them 
is generally thought to be Chandragupta. 
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XIX. But the institution of paramount sovereignty 
was much older than Chandragupta—it was a familiar 
political idea of the ancient Hindus—evidence on the 
subject—the terms for a paramount sovereign in Vedic 
literature. 

XX. The ‘Aitareya Brahmana’ and ‘Sukraniti’ on 
the grades of kingly power—the Vedic terms for over¬ 
lordship. 

XXI. Further Vedic evidence—the ceremonies spe¬ 
cifically fixed for the coronations of emperors—signi¬ 
ficance of the details and procedure of the Vajapeya. 

XXII. Significance of the details of the Rajasuya. 

XXIII. Significance of the imperial inaugurations as 
described in the ‘Aitareya Brahmana.’ 

XXIV. The ideal of Hindu kingship was nothing 
short of universal sovereignty, which meant at the least 
sovereignty of the whole of India “up to the seas”— 
the consciousness of the territorial synthesis leads to 
political synthesis, and is itself strengthened by the 
latter. 

XXV. Ideals of an all-India overlordship are, how¬ 
ever, preserved in Sanskrit literature, along with their 
concrete embodiments—lists of such paramount kings 
—in the ‘Aitareya Brahmana’—in the ‘Satapatha Brah¬ 
mana’—in the ‘Sankhayana Sutra.’ 
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XXVI. The lists of such kings in the Puranas—in 
the Mahabharata—the Arthasastra on the conception 
of an all-India overlord. 

XXVII. The conquests of the Pandavas leading to 
the establishment of their paramount sovereignty under 
Yudhishthira—the resulting political unification of 
India, 

XXVIII. Popularisation of the idea of an all-India 
sovereignty through the story of Yudhishthira—the cur¬ 
rent Hindu political notion of a Chakravarti Raja has 
shaped early Buddhist speculation about the true posi¬ 
tion and work of the Buddha—the Buddha was the 
spiritual sovereign who ruled supreme over the empire 
of righteousness in the hearts of men. 

XXIX. Thus the sovereignty of Chandragupta 
Maurya was only a further stage in the development 
of an old institution—the idea became a common topic 
of discussion in the works on Hindu Polity—treatment 
of the problem, '‘How can a king become a king of 
kings?” in our Niti-Sastras—the conception of the 
balance of power in a political system or sphere des¬ 
cribed therein. 

XXX. The evidence of Inscriptions as to the 
strength and popularity of the ideal of a paramount 
sovereignty governing the whole of India. 

XXXI. Another conclusive evidence bearing on the 
popular,realisation of Indian unity is the Indian colo¬ 
nisations resulting in the development of a Greater 
India across the seas. 
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XXX11. Besides the historical factor, there are 
physical factors in constant operation which establish 
the gcographicai unity of India—comparison of the 
barriers wliich separate its internal parts from those 
that separate it from the surrounding external coun¬ 
tries—the efTccls of the monsoons in creating uniform 
physical conditions. 

XXXIII. The destiny and message of India. 



THE funi>ami:ntal unity 

OF INDIA 


I 

There are various elements necessary in the making 
of a nation such as a common language, a common 
religion, a common government and a common cul¬ 
ture and social economy, but perhaps the most funda¬ 
mental and indispensable factor is the possession of 
a common country, a fixed, definite abode. Even 
nationality has a material physical basis without 
which it can hardly manifest and assert itself as a real 
existence and factor in the political world. History 
shows no authentic record of nomadic peoples deve¬ 
loping to any great extent in civilisation until and 
unless they bound themselves to a fixed habitation 
and rid themselves of their migratory instincts and 
habits. The Hebrew people, in spite of the poli¬ 
tical training they received from Moses, could not 
achieve much progress until Joshua settled them in 
Palestine. So also what the historians call the Dark 
Age of Europe is but the period of unrest and transi¬ 
tion when the barbarians left their old homes, over¬ 
ran and disorganised the Roman Empire, but were 
themselves without any fixed local habitation. “The 
Athenians under Themistocles saved the State of 
Athens on their ships, because after the victory they 
again took possession of their city; but the Teutons 
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and Cinibri perished, because they left their old homes 
and failed to conquer a new one/’ 

The spirit, according to Hindu philosophy, clothes 
itself in the body in and through which it works; it 
needs a vehicle, an instrument, a physical framework 
whereby it expresses and outshapes itself in the ex¬ 
ternal world of matter. And it seems that the same 
principle applies in respect of the spirit of nationa¬ 
lity. The primary requisite for the birth and growth of 
a nation is the certainty, fixity and permanence of 
place, and when that is assured the other formative 
forces will appear and make themselves felt in due 
course. A common fatherland is preliminary to all 
national development: round that living nucleus will 
naturally gather all those feelings, associations, tradi¬ 
tions and other elements which go to make up a peo¬ 
ple’s language and literature, religion and culture, and 
thereby establish its separate existence and individuality, 
demanding its preservation and independent develop¬ 
ment as a ^aluablc cultural unit. The unifying influ¬ 
ence of a common country, of common natural 
surroundings is indeed irresistible, and the assertion 
may be safely made that it will be effectively operative 
against other disintegrating, disruptive forces and 
tendencies such as differences in manners and customs, 
language and religion. 

Now that India is a free and sovereign State, the 
most important of its problems is the strengthening 
of its internal cohesion and unity against the disinte¬ 
grating forces created by the racial, religious and 
linguistic differences dividing its peoples. These can- 
liot be welded together into a living nation, a puissant 
political entity, unless in the first place they can 
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understand and feel that they have a common coun¬ 
try to love and serve, that they all belong to one 
Motherland and arc all children of the same soil. 
The citizens of Free India, irrespective of their cul¬ 
tural and social differences, must keep alive a living 
conception of their mother-country as an integral unity 
against the prevailing trend of political thought towards 
disintegrating India with smaller linguistic States. 
There is a great danger of the spirit of linguism sub¬ 
duing the spirit of nationalism and militating against 
the cultivation of an all-India outlook. As the Prime 
Minister of India Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru put it in 
his own inimitable language: “One of the primary 
tasks for us today is the real emotional integration 
of India. I hope that the formation of new States and 
the reorganisation of the present structure of India 
will not weaken in any way this process of integration 
of hearts and minds.” 


II 

But unfortunately it has become by no means easy 
to think of India as a single country. No picture of 
India is now more familiar to the Indian mind than 
that which represents it to be a continent, or a collec¬ 
tion of many countries rather than one country. F^or 
this is the picture that is drawn in most of the stan¬ 
dard works on Indian Geography, taught in our 
schools. An English author of a geography for Indian 
schools introduces his book with the following re¬ 
marks: “India is commonly thought of and spoken of 
as a single country. But this is not true... .India is 
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rather a collection of countries.’' According to Sir 
.Fohn Strachey, the great Anglo-Indian authority, “this 
is the first and most essential thing to learn about 
India—that there is not and never was an India or 
even any country of India, possessing, according to 
European ideas, any sort of unity, physical, political....” 
But Anglo-Indian opinion itself is however by no 
means unanimous on this point. Mr. Vincent A. 
Smith, the well-known authority on early Indian His¬ 
tory, has delivered himself in a quite different strain: 
“India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, is 
indisputably a geographical unit and as such is rightly 
designated by one name.” Equally positive and em¬ 
phatic are the following words of Chisholm, one of the 
best known authorities on Geography: “There is no 
part of the world better marked out by Nature as a 
region by itself than India, exclusive of Burma. It 
is a region indeed full of contrasts in physical features 
and in climate,—but the features that divide it as a 
whole from surrounding regions are too clear to be 
overlooked.” 


Ill 

The fact is that the geographical unity of India is apt 
to be lost sight of in her immensity and variety. It 
is difficult to imagine the vast territory that stretches 
from North to South over a distance exceeding 2,000 
miles and from East to West over a distance of more 
than 1,900 miles as one continuous territory. The total 
area included within its limits is about two-thirds of 
that of the continent of Europe. It is nearly fourteen 
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times as large as Great Britain and over ten times the 
size of the entire British Isles. It is more than six 
limes the area of either France or Germany.^ This 
immensity of her geographical extension has naturally 
induced those physical conditions which have made of 
India pre-eminently the land of varieties, ‘the epitome 
of the world.’ It is the land, primarily, of as many 
latitudes as altitudes. The temperature ranges from 
the singularly dry and bracing cold of the Himalayas 
culminating in eternal snows to the humid, tropical heat 
of the Konkan and Coromandel coast. The surface 
rises from the sea-level to heights above the limits of 
vegetation, above cloud and rain and storm, merged 
in eternal sunshine. Its climates vary, on the one hand, 
from torrid and tropical to arctic and polar including 
between the extremes various shades of the mean or 
temperate, and, on the other, from almost absolute 
aridity to a maximum of humidity. The rainfall ranges 
from 460 inches at Cherrapoonjee to less than even 3 
inches in Upper Sind.’ This amazing variety of lati¬ 
tudes and altitudes, temperature and moisture, pro¬ 
ducts a corresponding variety in flora and fauna. The 
range of climatic zones determines that of Botanical as 
well as Zoological zones. Thus, according to Sir J. D 
Hooker,® the flora of India is more varied than that ol 
any other country of equal area in the eastern hemis 
phere, if not in the globe. As regards the richness ol 
the Indian fauna, the following testimony of Mr. 
Blandford"^ is suIBBcient: ‘‘Animal life is not only 
abundant in British India, but it is remarkably varied 
The number of kinds of animals inhabiting India and 
its dependencies is very large, far surpassing, foj 
instance, that of the species found in the whole of 
fu~2 
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Europe, althoiieh Ihe superficial area of Europe ex 
ceeds that of the Indian Empire by about one-half/ 
'i'his extraordinary richness and variety of the flora 
and fauna of India necessarily imply a corresponding 
richness and variety in her vegetable and animal pro¬ 
ducts, endowing her with a degree of economic self- 
sufficiency which falls to the lot of but few countries 
in the world. As Mr. Lilly puts it, the products of 
India ‘include everything needed for the service of man.’ 
But scarcely less than this physical variety is the 
human variety which India presents with her teeming 
millions. They absorb so much as a fifth of the whole 
human race, including races and people belonging to 
all stages and states of social evolution and civilisation 
with languages, manners and customs, cults and cuL 
lures of the most diverse kinds. There are in India no 
less than seven main physical types of races introduc¬ 
ing varieties of physical form in the population; no less 
than fourteen separate peoples or nationalities witli 
their own languages and literature; no less than 150 
different tongues producing a veritable Babel of langu¬ 
ages,^ and, finally, nearly all the world-religions, each 
claiming more than a million of worshippers. India 
is verily a museum of cults and customs, creeds and 
cultures, faiths and tongues, racial types and social 
systems. 


IV 

Superficial observers are therefore liable to be 
bewildered by this astonishing variety in Indian life 
and geography. They lack that power of perception 
which dives beneath appearances and externals and 
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sees into the life of things. They thus fail to discover 
the One in the Many, the Individual in the Aggregate, 
the Simple in the Composite. With them, the whole 
is lost in the parts, nay, the paj1s arc greater than the 
whole, as in the old adage of blind men ‘seeing’ the 
elephant. The fact is that an exclusive dependence 
upon mere sense-impressions, mere sense-contact with 
external phenomena, cannot carry us very far: for the 
senses cannot take us beyond the apparent and the 
objective. What is needed is the superior interpret¬ 
ing, integrating, synthesising power of the mind that, 
instead of being overpowered by the multitude of 
details, will master them and rise above them to a 
vision of the whole. 

A keen, penetrating insight can hardly fail to reco- 
gnise that beneath all this manifold variety there is a 
fundamental unity; that this diversity itself, far from 
being a source of weakness, is a fertile source of 
strength and wealth. As Sir Herbert Rislcy has truly 
observed: “Beneath the manifold diversity of phy¬ 

sical and social type, language, custom and religion 
which strikes the observer in India there can still be 
discerned, as Mr. Yusuf Ali has pointed out, a certain 
underlying uniformity® of life from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin.” An Indian Census Commissioner, 
Mr. E. A. Gait, I.C.S., has also recorded the same con¬ 
clusion: “The people of India as a whole can be distin¬ 
guished from those of Europe by certain broad 
characteristics.” While, according to Mr. Vincent A. 
Smith, speaking from his long and firsthand experience 
of India, the civilisation of India “has many features 
w'hich differentiate it from that of all other regions of 
the world; while they are common to the whole country 
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or rather continent in a degree sufficient to justify its 
treatment as a unit in the history of human, social and 
intellectual development.” 


V 

It is generally recognised and admitted on all hands 
that this Indian unity is largely, if not solely, the crea¬ 
tion of the British rule, a by-product of the Pax Bri- 
tannica, the inevitable outcome of a centralised admi¬ 
nistration which controls the whole country from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. What is not generally 
known and recognised, however, is that the idea of 
this fundamental unity is much older than British 
rule, that it is not a recent growth or discovery but 
has a history running back to a remote antiquity. 
There are many proofs to show that the great 
founders of Indian religion, culture and civilisation 
were themselves fully conscious of the geographical 
unity of their vast mother-country and sought in vari¬ 
ous ways to impress it on the popular consciousness. 

The first expression they appear to have given to 
this sense of unity was their description of the entire 
country by the single name of Bharatavarsha,® which 
is the old indigenous classic name by which India was 
known to the Hindus. For the name India was given 
to the country by foreigners. The river Sindhu by 
which the country was first known to outsiders was 
changed into Hindu by the Persians, and Indos by 
the Greeks, dropping the hard aspirate. The name 
Bharatavarsha is not a mere geographical expression 
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like the term India, having only a physical reference. 
It has a deep, historical significance symbolising a 
fundamental unity which was certainly perceived and 
understood by those who invented the name. It is a 
well-known doctrine of logic that when a common 
name is applied to different things, it is because of 
some principle of unity which connects them to a 
system in spite of the differences. It was hence a 
consciousness of unity that really made the Rishis of 
old to apply a single, individualising, appellation to 
a vast stretch of territory with parts divided by end¬ 
less varieties and peopled by many races, speaking 
many dialects, professing many faiths, owing many 
cultures. Bharatavarsha is derived from Bharata as 
Rome is derived from Romulus. Bharata is a 
great hero of Indian history and tradition, just as 
Romulus is of Roman. The Rig-Veda* first mentions 
him as the leader of a powerful Aryan tribe that played 
its full part in the original struggles and conflicts by 
which Aryan polity and culture were being shaped 
into proper form in the dawn of Indian history. 
The Aifareya Brahmana"^ refers to his coronation 
ceremony and subsequent career of conquests leading 
to his overlordship which is duly solemnised by the 
performance of the usual Asvamedha sacrifice. This 
story is also followed up by the Srimad-Bhagavala, 
which applies to him the epithets Adhirat and Samrat. 
i.e., king of kings, and describes his subjugation of a 
number of races, tribes and kingdoms such as the 
Kiratas, the Hunas, the Yavanas, the Paundras and 
the like, and his ultimate renunciation of the world as 
an unreality in essence. Bharata, therefore, stood 
before the multitudinous peoples inhabiting the country 
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that was called after him as the embodiment, the 
representative, of the dominant Aryan power which 
was fast accomplishing its work of colonising the whole 
country and bringing its dilTerent parts under the 
unifying discipline of a common culture and civilisation. 
Bharatavarsha is therefore another name for Aryanised 
India, the congenial fertile soil where Aryan culture 
planted itself and attained its fruition, the chosen abode 
which the pioneers of human civilisation adopted as 
the scene of their labours for the proper expression 
of their particular genius. And Bharata was held up 
as a corivenient symbol, a comprehensible token of 
this early renaissance, of the conquest of a new 
thought and a new faith finding expression through 
their appropriate literature, disciplines and institu¬ 
tions, social, economic and political, of the accomp¬ 
lishment of a new cultural unity imposed upon and 
pervading a rich, manifold variety, round which were 
gathered as in a system of federation, dilTerent creeds, 
cults and cultures with liberty to each to preserve its 
own typical features and genius and contributes its 
own quota to enrich the central culture.* 

VI 

But besides this proof of a common name, there 
are other proofs to show that the fact of this funda¬ 
mental unity of India was fully grasped by the popu¬ 
lar mind in ancient times. Even such an old book as 
the Rig-Veda, one of the oldest literary records of 
humanity, reveals conscious and fervent attempts 
made by the Rishis, those profoundly wise organisers 
of Hindu polity and culture, to visualise the unity of 
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their mother-country, nay, to transfigure mother earth 
into a living deity and enshrine her in the loving heart 
of the worshipper. This is best illustrated by the 
famous river-hymn^^' of the Rig-Veda where the various 
rivers of the Punjab, the perennial streams of plenty 
and good to which the country owes so much, which 
were at once the highways of commerce and culture 
alike, are deified by a grateful imagination and receive 
the nation's worship and homage. As the mind of 
the devotee contemplates in love and reverence those 
formative, beneficent agencies of nature contributing 
from time eternal to the making of his country, it 
naturally traverses the entire area of his native land 
and grasps an image of the whole as a visible unit and 
form. Certainly abetter and simpler, a more convenient 
and significant formula could not be invented for the 
perception of the fatherland as one indivisible unit 
than the following prayer of the sloka in the aforesaid 
hymn:— 

$4 Jr m \ 


It calls up at once in the mind's eye a picture of the 
whole of Vedic India, and fulfils in a remarkable way 
the poet’s purpose behind it of awakening the 
people’s consciousness to the fundamental unity of 
their country. Nay, it does more: it elevates and 
refines patriotism itself into religion. To think of tlie 
mother country, to adore her as the visible giver of 
all good, becomes a religious duty; the fatherland is 
allotted its rightful place in the nation’s daily prayers. 
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the river-hymn^‘ of the Rig-Veda therefore presents 
the first national conception of Indian unity, such as 
it was. It was necessarily conditioned by the geo¬ 
graphical horizon attained in that age which seems 
to have been confined by the snowy mountains in the 
iiorth, the Indus and the range of Suleiman moun¬ 
tains in the west, the Indus or the sea in the south, 
and the valley of the Jumna and the Ganges in the 
east. These limits practically include the whole of 
Northern India, the geographical unity of which was 
also recognised and suitably expressed in the desig¬ 
nation of the entire territory by the common name of 
Aryavarta in Vedic literature. Manu defines Arya- 
varta as follows:— 

3n¥r^ I i 

II—II. 21. 

Medhatithi has the following commentary on the 
above : 

This explanation is quite in accord with that given 
by Amarakosha, viz:— 

“ f^jvafltnissql: I " 

So that Aryavarta corresponds to the territory 
between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas.” 

VII 

With the gradual extension of Aryan colonisation 
of laiia beyond the limits of the old Aryavarta so as 
to embrace the whole of Dukshinapatha or Southern 
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India, the old Vedic formula for the conception of 
Indian unity was supplemented by the other appro¬ 
priate formulae to give fitting expression to an ex¬ 
panding geographical consciousness. Thus the fol¬ 
lowing Puranic prayer is but an adaptation of the 
aforesaid river-hymn of the Rig-Veda to a new 
environment, to an expanded geographical horizon 
which embraced the whole of India within its 
limits:— 

^ 

[O ye Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, 
Sindhu and Kaveri. come ye and enter into this water of my 
offering!] 

This holy text for the sacrificial purification of water 
is daily repeated by millions of devout Hindus all 
over the continent during their baths and worships 
and cannot fail to lift them for the time being above 
the narrow cares, anxieties, and interests of domestic 
life to a higher, wider plane of thought, on which 
they feel something of the great "‘touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin” and realise the 
vital, fundamental unity or kinship which binds them 
to a common fatherland, as members of the same 
nation-family. The same ennobling, elevating effect 
is produced on the national consciousness by the 
following popular Pauranic couplet, in which the 
whole of India is represented as the land of seven 
mountains, those chosen seats of contemplation and 
peace:— 


f55q^: tl'® 
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Equally efficacious is the following text in enfran¬ 
chising the mind from the limitations of a narrow, 
provincial, parochial outlook and opening it to a 
vision of the whole country of which all parts arc 
equally siicrcd and entitled to homage:— 

5151! TI 

Here India is represented as the land of seven 
principal sacred places which it is incumbent on 
every devotee to visit, and which cover between them 
practically the entire area of the countr>^ It is also 
to be noted that the four most meritorious pilgrimages 
in India were placed by Sankaracharya in the 
four extreme points of the country, so that the entire 
country may be known by the people and the whole 
area held sacred.^"^ Sankaracharya also established 
four maths or monasteries in the four corners of India, 
•viz., Jyotirmath in the north, Sharada-math in the 
west, Sringeri-math in the south, and Goverdhana- 
math in the cast. These were, as it were, the pillars of 
Sankara’s religious victory the capital of 

his spiritual empire exercising its sway over the whole 
of India. The four traditional tirthas are similarly 
Svetaganga in the east, Dhanushtirtha in the south, 
Gomatikunda in the west and Taptakunda in the north. 
There are similarly four traditional tanks ( , 

viz., Pampa, Vindu, Narayana and Manasa in the south, 
east, west and north respectively. There are, lastly, 
four popularly known Kshetras, e.g., Mukti, Varaha, 
Harihara and Kuru. There are again recognised three 
principal temples for the worship of the sun in the 
cast, north and west, viz., Konaraka (in Orissa), 
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Multan [Brahmapuraiia, I. 140, etc.], and Suryapura 
or Surat [J.A.S.B., I. 387]. Tlicre are also similarly 
distinguished eight Vinayaka (Ganesha) tirthas, viz., 
Morcsvara, Ballala, Lenadri, Siddhatek, Ojhar, Sthevara 
or Meura, Ranjanagrama and .Mahada. 

The following passage, dear to every devout Hindu, 
enumerates tlic various places of Shaiva worship scat¬ 
tered throughout the whole of India:— 

gsrfiptir ii 

ntrtJTl^T^ II 

Wiw I 

^ ?i^ ii 

SIlcT qliR: I 

n't II 

[One should utter in the evening and in the morning names 
of the following luminous symbols of Shiva : Somanatha in 
Saurashtra (Gujara.); Mallikarjuna in Shrisaila (the 
Palni Hills in Madura) ; Mahakala in Ujjayini (Ujjain) ; 
Qmkar in Amaresvara (near Mandaleshvara and Mahishmati) ; 
Kedara (Kedaranatha situated on the heights of the Hima¬ 
layas); Bhimashankara in Dakini (unknown); Vishvesha in 
Varanasi ; Tryambaka on the banks of the Gautami (Godavari). 
Vaidyanatha in Chitabhumi or Parali (Vaidyanatha) ; Nagesha 
or Kamesha in Darukavana, Ramesha in Setubandha (Ramesh- 
vara); and Ghushmesh in Shivalaya (unknown). Reciting 
and recalling the names of these holy places the accumulated 
sin of seven births is nullified.) 

A similar passage enumerates the principal sacred 
places consecrated to Vishnu which are daily repeated 
by millions of Hindus all over India 
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;TOnTot %rif^ f(^tTsw^ • 

sijt^snii 3T%??RT ii n 

5113^ ffi^-iir n 3 ?i^=iii,' 

5Tri%?^ II ^ II 

nt »T?ii^f?T3J^ I 

dJp«rT#% fRsj^ srac^f^ ii 'j ii 

5I2JFI frr-T^w *i«rRrg i 

*iiT??pn[jt ^roj fi^r^ II c II 

sMid I 

qtrfT^I 3 ^^trITTJ^ II II 

R?i=gi: J?ff^ g55?fN^ I 

icT?!^ trrTft l%^i?/»^«iH^ II *1 “ <1 

^ 15 % R5=>^5TR%h^ i 

3tH^ >11^51 ffr“2rigw#5in. 11 11 11 
^ ^ ^r?f3h: ' 

JTra^TJt 11 ^ n 

q*ft^iftof q^Jr5i3n»>Tqn im ^ 11 

TP^STT ?T«n ^ l^f^^iW»lNcl*i I 

fTsrisgsrw-^q^» iy i. 

gvrr^t i 

3RRI «ew#sit g^unro; 11 11 

^ 5 Ti*?f^rT g% IM' 11 

sRi^^ ^i5=5?iriTO^ir%mn I 

*TFa IM'^ II 

I 

^aiti *i 5 nf^ nii^q% ii i <: 11 

JTSiq^ Wlcir^H I 

n^iq'<i5 in^;^ qqcit^H 11 1 11 

^sriTwr^ M^:n% ^TR^qq; 1 
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11 “ II 

'5^ I 

5Jfrag^ iTgri^' ii ti 

5ip?iJjfikifi5!f! gdsnin > 

»n«kf4i^ %«<iH^a *nq^ II II 

i 

fWT^tSr ^wr(5t ;jci?«n% a h h 

n3iif^ liii^ %ifz% I 
aigfw ^tiirnir q?i^an ii ^-if ii 

flUFF^ fsiWJtJi: II II 

are# srej^ w»r ' 

aiiCT qgiq II II 

re5%5i nfifat flssrft nf^nnn^ i 

»?gs% 3iii?|5q?q; II II 

4ii^ *R^3 I 

fmi fnig^ ii " 

■alJis^gSt ?ti^ I 

Hislg^ spii^ II II 

^ *fW5^ arar^ i 

f?sa cisn g?? ii \«> ii 

ar^ga ^»Rria qqfirewRT^ i 

iTrTii^ gfairn^ ir^irefii:« ^ i u 

(Vishnu is to be worshipped in His different names at the 
following sacred places : Narayana at the place Badari; the 
Eternal Hari at Naimisha forest; Salagrama at Harikshetra; the 
greatest of the Raghavas (i.e. Rama) in Ayodhya ; Balakrishna 
(boy Krishna) at Mathura; Madhusudana (the killer of the 
Demon Madhu) at Maya; Bhogasayana (Vishnu who sleeps 
on the bed of the body of Seshanaga) at Kashi; the Lord of 
Avani at Avanti; Yadavendra (the chief of the Yadavas) at 
Dvaravati; the lover of the cowherdesses at Vraja; the son of 
Nanda at Vrindavana; Govinda at the lake Kaliya; the cowherd 
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Krishna who destroys tlie miseries of the world and loves his 
devotees at Govaidhana; Sauri at the Rornantha mountain; the 
Universal Lord at Haridvara; Madhav'a, the lord of the God¬ 
dess Lakshini. at Prayaga; Gadadhara at Gaya; Visiinu at the 
conlluence of tlie Ganga and tlio ocean; Raghava (descendant 
of King Raghu ) at CTntrakuta; the kdler of demons at Nandi- 
grama; \ isvarupi. at Prabhasa; Kurma (tortoise incarnation) at 
Sdkurma; Purus]lottaina on Niladri; Maliasimha at S:mhachala 
(Simha mountain); Gadin (holding Gada) at Tulasivana; 
Papaliara (null,tying sins) at Ghritasaila; Siniliarupi on 
Svetadri ; 'V'ognnanda at Dharmapuri ; Andhanayaka at Kakula 
and tile killer of tlie dc’smon Hiranya on the Garuda hills; 
Vhtthala at Pandhuranga; the Lord of Rama on the Venlvata 
hill ; Narayana on Yadava hills ; and Nrisimha on Ghatika 
mountain; the confcf*er of boons on Varana hills and Kamala- 
lochana at Kanchi. The Lord who was tlie messenger of the 
Pandavas kept his word and measured the whole universe with 
ILs three paces at Paramesapura where He was known as 
Vishnu, tie was known as Aslitabhuja and Nrisimha at 
Kamasiki. At Kamakoti in the vicinity of the bluc-throatcd 
Siva he is the bestower of welfare, magnificent with auspi¬ 
cious form like the clouds and Seshanaga. These arc the places 
sanctified as the abode of Lord Vishnu and honoured by the 
pious. 

Oh Sage! We worship the Lord of the gods with the 
colour of cloud, mounted on Garuda and with the blaze of 
millions of suns shining and self-luminous. 

Wc worship Vishnu as Viraraghava (\hctorious Raghava) 
in a temple installed on the lake of Sri Gridhra with the 
colour of a coral, luminous like a lamp enshrined in the 
eighteen temples of Kanchi. 

Vishnu as the Heroic Raghava is seen recumbent in the 
most sacred place, the forest knowm as Viksharanya, Vishnu is 
also to be seen in the recumbent posture on the high hill of 
Tola while at the place known as Gajaslhala, He is worshipped 
as the protector of elephants. 

He is worshipped as Mahabali at the place called Balipura 
while at the place called Bhaktisara, He is worshipped as 
Jagatpati (Lord of the world). Vishnu in His incarnation as 
the Great Boar is worshipped at Srimushna and as Padraalc- 
chana at Mahindra. 
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Vishnu is worshipped as Ja.crannatha at Sriranp^a and as the 
consort of Janaki at Sridhama. He is worshipped as Saranatha 
at Sarakshetra and as the bender of the bow of Hara at the 
place called Khandana. 

At Srinivasa, He is worshipped as Puma in the golden 
temple of beautiful colour and as Mahavishnu at V^^a^rhrapuri 
and as the Giver of Bhakti in the place called Bhaktisthana. 

He is worshipped as Santamurti at the place called 

Svelandrada; as Surapriya at Agnipuri; as Bharga at the 
place of the Bliargavas, and as Madhava at Va-kuntha. 

He is worsliipped as Bhaktasakha at the place called 

Purushottama; as Suda'^sana at the place called Chakratirlha; as 
Chakrapani at Kumbhakona; and as Sarngi at Bhutasthana. 

He is worshipped as Gajartighna at Kapisthala; as Govinda 
at the place called Chitrakutaka. He is worshipped as 
Anuttama at Uttama and as Padmalochana at the place 
called Svetadri. 

He is worshipped as Parabraluna at Parthasthala; as 

Madhudvit (the enemy of Madliu) at the place adlod 

Krishnakoti; as Mahananda at the place known as Naiidapuri, 
and as Vrisliasraya (Protector of the Bulls) at the place called 
^"riddhapuri. 

He is known as Asanga at the place called Sangamagrama. 
He is worshipped as the great refuge of those who seek it at 
Aranya. At Dakshina-dvaraka He is worshipped as Gopala, 
I^rd of the world. 

He is worshipped as Mahasimha at Simiiakshctra; as Mallaii 
at the place called Manimandapa; as Nibldakam at the place 
called Nibida and as Jagadisvara at Dhanuslilca. 

He is worshipped as Kalaniegha at Mauhvara; as Sundara 
at Madhura; as Paramasvami (the Great Lord) at the most 
sacred place called tlie Vrishabhadri. 

He is worshipped as the Natha at the place called Sr’mad- 
Varaguna; as Ramasakha (One w^ho has Rama as the Consort) 
at the place known as Kuruka and as G<^shth-pati at Goshthi- 
pnra and as lying in the bed of Darbha grass at Darbhasha- 
yana. 

He is worshipped as Sauri at Mangalaka; He is worshipp¬ 
ed as Baladhya (exceedingly powerful) at the place called 
Bhramarasthala. At Kuranga He is worshipped as Puma and 
at Vatasthala as Krishna. 
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He is worshipped as Achyuta at the place called Kshudra- 
nadi and as Padmanabha at Anantaka. These places sacred 
to Vishnu are worshipped by great saintvS.I 

And in the story of Sati, the perfect wife, who can 
miss the significance of the fifty-two places in which 
fragments of the smitten body fell? “And one finger 
fell in Calcutta, and that is still the Kalighat. And 
the tongue fell at Kangra (Jwalamukhi) in the North 
Punjab and appears to this day as licking tongues of 
fire, from underneath the ground. And the left hand 
fell at Benares which is for ever Annapurna, the 
Giver-of-Bread.”^® 


The tradition about these Pithas or Shakta holy 
places is recorded differently in different Tantrika texts. 
The most important of these are: 

(1) Tantrachudamani of which a section is known 
as Pithanimaya or Mahapithanirupana; 

(2) Kubjikatantra with its list of forty-two Pithas- 
thanas; 

(3) Jnanarnavatantra which mentions 30 Pithas; 

(4) Tantrasara which mentions 51 Pithas; 

(5) Mafsya Purana mentioning as many as one 
hundred and eight Pithas also cited in the Skanda 
Purana, Padma Purana and Devi Bhagavata. 

It will thus be seen that the tradition about the 
Pithas admits of considerable freedom in its treatment 
in different sources, due probably to the absence of 
any common tradition upon which they were drawing. 
The basis of the tradition, however, is the story of 
Dakshayajnabhanga as described in works like Kallka 
Purana or Devi Bhagavata, 
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For our present purpose, it will be sufficient to take 
as a representative list the list of 51 Pithasthanas as 
given in the text called Pitfaanirnaya. 

i fawt f Hingula) ^ l 

?ii Brgon ^ feriRRi II 'If II 
( Karavira) ^ ^ l 

5Rl^ tpPvn^JN (Sugandha) ?Iife^ It ^ 11 

^ ftw II % II 
(Kashmir) to;^5I!§i I 

ti^wwi goii^n tori h ii 
J^raigte^lf f Jvalamukhi) cT«n ^isi ^ i 

JII^ ( ^ ) gH ( Jalandhar ) iw II < li 
wTOi^r Mt ii ^ ii 

fgjfte (Vaidvanath) TOTlsTFg tlT^: i 

^sirg aRijJi'uoJii hqi% (Nepal' sirg ^ IM o u 
«iTng:»Ri*iM ^ ^ in 11I 
(Manasa) ^ ^ TISiMt ^ I 

3Wd JrTORI H^lfeSRR^: 111 ^ II 
3rB% ( Utkal) f^5n$jl5=5Sl^ i 

HI Hfi^ i3i»i?iisn|[ w^r: in ^ ii 

(Gandaki) no^mcIR rRf fefen ^?PI: I 
351 HI »H>3^ H5IRli5lF§ Hiw: II lv I! 
si^HRlf ( Bahula) 3IH3l|i|55IHJlI H SRcH I 
WTOISf II I'A II 

( Ujjayini ) I 

Hl^nt^ in % II 

(Chattala Chittagong ) ?^3I^ I 

sHtROT H»I3?ft HfI5fl H|5r ^ I 

TO# II '!'» II 

( T ripura ) ^ i 

HSiMteSRITO: me II 

filBlHraf ( Trisrota ) 3Wq# in Ml 
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qtWs ^nriftTi ( Kamagiri or Kaniarupa ) > 

3 ?^ RPpiRtm ^TRirrqrJnEf^ ii '<0 11 
iff’T < Kshiraprama ) l 

?n nfinr^r ?2np un 11 =?s 11 

( Kalipitha ) it i 

II A'* II 

3TfITWt { Prayaga ) l 

(Javanti) ^ppsi?^ ^ ll '-.i 11 

gT^sit firf^TvTT (Kirita) feftSci; I 

sgrn iligt ir^r^m 11 n 
grpTn^nt (Varanasi) f^3|i?5ieft I 

Ttiw-OTif^ %5inrn ^ un ?jit II ^ “ n 

^ ( Kanyasrama ) ^ WW'il iR^4I 1 

5I5Wt ?T?n fI3f ( Kurukshetra ) ^ jps^: II ^ "i ll 
?«Tig?n:w =^1 ^%5}t ?grrr irioT^^% ( Manivedaka ,) 1 
frfSw^ ni3?^ ?I^TJK?3 II \ ’v II 

( Srisaila or Srihatta ) =g m ' 

¥11^; siisrrpi;^ ^ ^ sjf^rftWcI: II ^ ^ II 

( Kancliidesa ) ^ WtUT?: > 

^grtl fiirP^: ^raJTP-Tt ( Kalamadhava ) il V>f H 

i^Je^n 5lt|^Hc^ f Narmada ) R=ir??: I 

OTwCt f Ramagiri ) f^sft II H 

( Vrindavana ) %5l3ns5giri Jlistt =?! I 
II U II 

WRIM 3;^5[rit ^ ( Sfl^ ) [ Anala ] ' 

3pit^ iTfl^ ?[?Tft ( Panchasagara ) 11 11 

( Karatoatata ) ?t?q ( ^ 1 

STToi^ ain^CTRid^^ II x'“ II 

( Sri Parvata ) ( ^ ) ^rRT ' 

^ II II 

f.qria^ ( ) 4 iWTI fWjWKt [ Vibhashaka > 

[ *R?ar g¥RR[: ] II It 

gr^isr (arq^j swjt [Prabhasa] ^ =?RpTPn 1 
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[Bbairavaparvatfj] II |i 
3^^ =^1 ?5Kr-OT^3 II II 

I^fSiyr [ W5TR ] ( Jarartliana ) I 

iio 'r JTI^^-Ti ( Godavaritira ) » «'■'. II 

{c^nq?2ir [ Ratiiavali i ^ai^T-Fg: fWI l 

wwwgni [Miihila] gWF^Tqi II II 
( (Nalahati) ?r5!;qHt qfLts't 'iRct^^sn • 

?i5r <31 sRife^r ??4rafen^ira^ ii v.: u 
sRiat^JlS L Kalighata J g^icT; ^<TI5it ¥I(Erl^rr«II ' 

3iJi|qiKjn ii n 

(Vakiesvara} If^l-.qi^r I 

^ rrr^w^l II II 

(YcFSore) qimq?is? ?PM^>3<''| i 

3^ fefe:*i ^51^: H 'A'I H 
(Attahasai^ISq.^l ?tl I 

?r'7l'4tSiii?Ff?: II II 
|r<3r% (Nancipuraj 

^IF^<it ?lt Ti^ ferarTqigJII^ II 'A^ II 
afr^lt rLanica) if# 
l^r ^i=ir ^ g{i II II 

iVirataciesa) g q.^ffoWTicr^q i 
jR^^rlUjW ^ II AA II 

4. At 1 lingula (modem Hinglaj in Baluchistan) (was 
dropped) Brahmarandhra (an aperture in the crown of the 
head through which the soul is said to escape on its leaving 
•the body); there, Mahadeva, the Lord of Koltari (a naked 
woman) is famous as Bhairava and the naked Indian mother- 
goddess is known as Triguiia. 

5. At Karavira (modem Sukkur) fell my three eyes; the 
goddess is Mahishamardini (the slayer of the demon Maliisha 
in the form of a buffalo); the Bhairava there is (famous as) 
Krodhisa. At Sugandha was dropped the nose. 

6. There the god is Tryambaka and Sunanda is the god¬ 
dess. 

7. In Kaslimir, the portion of the necic; the Bhairava is 
Trisandhesvara. (and) the goddess is (termed as) Maham- 
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aya, the giver of boons and beyond the three Gunas (.Sativa, 
Rajas and Tamas). 

8. At Jvalamukhi, then» the tongue: the god (is) Unmat* 
tabhairava ; (the goddess) known as Ambika the giver of per¬ 
fection (or fuifilment). At Jalandiiara (the chief city of 
the Jullundur District of the Ihinjab) my breast. 

9. There the Bhairava is Bhisliana, and the goddess, Tri- 
puramalini. 

10. At Vaidyanatha (at Dcoghar in the Santal parganas 
District of Bihar), the heart; and the Bhairava is Vaidya¬ 
natha ; the female deity is known as Jayadurga ; in Nepal my 
knee, O Siva (Lord). 

11. (There) Sri Bhairava is (famous as) Kapalin, and 
the goddess, Mahamaya. 

12. At Manasa (the famous lake) my right hand; (and) 
the goddess Dakshayani, O Hara (my lord)! The Bhairava 
is Amara there, the giver of all kinds of perfection. 

13. And in Utkala (Orissa), the navel; it is said to be 
the Viraja Kshetra, The great goddess is \Ymala and the 
Bhairava, Jagannatha. 

14. At the Gandaki (modern Gandak) fell the cheek; there, 
one can doubtless have fruition. There she is (known as) 
Gandaki Chandi, and the Bhairava is Chakrapani. 

15. At Bahula, the left arm, and the goddess termed as 
Bahula; there the Bhairava is Bhiruka, the giver of all com¬ 
pletions. 

16. At Ujjayini (modern Ujjain), the elbow, and 
the Bhairava (is) auspicious Kapilambara (lit. the ta^vny- 
garmented), a veritable giver of vSalvation ; the goddess (is) 
Mangala Chandi (ka). 

17. At Chattal (in the Chittagong District of East 
Pakistan), my right arm; the Bhairava (is) Chandrasekhara; 
the goddess is there Bhavani, as she revealed herself. I do . 
especially take resort to (or my abode especially is) Chandra¬ 
sekhara in the Kali Age. 

18. At Tripura (Tipperah) the right foot, the goddess (is) 
Tripurasundari; the Bhairava is Tripuresa, the giver of all 
desired objects. 

19. At Trisrota (modern Tirhut in North Bihar) the left 
foot, Bhramari (the goddess); Bhairavesvara, (the Bhairava). 

20. In Kamagiri (in Kamarupa or Assam) the female sex- 
organ; the female-deity is Kamakhya; she is beyond the three 
Qualities, and of a redstone-form. 
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21. Where resides veritable Madhava and the Bhairava 
(named) Umananda, (and where the goddess alw^ays roams 
about, there regarding salvation, one can have no doubt. 

22. There is tlie goddess Sreemati Bhairavi and there 
the Kshetradevata (identified with Kamakhya), there Pra- 
chanda Chandika (i.e., Chhinnamasta) Matangi, Tripura, 
Ambika, Vagala, Kamala, there Bhuvanesi (Bhuvanesvari^ 
with Dhumini (Dhumavati). 

23. The super-pilgrimages are resi>ectcd or praised by the 
best of the Bhairavas. So are the ten goddesses, and so the ten 
Bhairavas. 

24. Everywhere I am rare; (but in Kamarupa (I am 
available) in each house. Having (once) climbed on the 
peak of Gauri, one will have no rebirth. 

25. Beginning from Karatoya up to the seat of Dikkara- 
vasini, the triangular (tract) of hundred yojanas in breadth 
can give all kinds of fruition. Even the gpds desire (or seek) 
death (here), what to speak of human beings etc. (the 
mortals etc.)? 

26. At Kshiragrama (near Katwa in the Burdw'an District) 
my thumb of the right leg; the great mother (Maharnaya^ 
in Yugadya; the Bhairava named Kshirakhandaka. 

27. At Kalipitha (at Kalighat in the Southern suburb of 
Calcutta) my (four) fingers oH the right foot; there the god¬ 
dess is the giver of all blessings, .Kalika. 

28. At Prayaga (were dropped) the fingers of the hand; 
(the goddess) I..alita, (the Bhairava) Bhava. At Jayanti (at 
Kalajor in the Sylhet district of East Pakistan), the left thigh, 
(the) (female-deity) Jayanti, the Bhairava, Kramadisvara. 

29. At Kirita (Kiritakona near Lalbag in the Murshid- 
abad District) Kirita, the Bhairava, the goddess is Bhuva¬ 
nesi. (or, the goddess is Vimala, the Bhairava, Samvarta). 

30. At Banaras, the goddess (is) Visalakshi; (the Bliai- 
rava is) Kalabhairava. As my ear-ring fell here, the place is 
famous as Manikarni (the reference being to the famous Mani- 
kamika at Banaras in U.P.). 

31. And at Kanyasrama, my hinder part (back); the Bhai¬ 
rava there is Nimisha; the goddess there is Sarvani. At Kuru- 
kshetra, the ankle. 

32. The god is Sthanu, the goddess Savitri. At Maniveda, 
the goddess is Gayatri, the Bhairava Sarvananda. 
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33. At Srisaila (madern Sylhet in East Pakistan) my 
neck; the fernalc-deity is Mahalakshmi; the Bhairava is Sar- 
vananda - tliis is known everywhere. 

34. At Kanchi (modern Conjeevcram in Madras State) 
(my) skeleton; the Bhairava named Ruru; the goddess is 
termed as Devagarbha; at Kalainadhava the hip. 

35. Tlie Bhairava As’.tanga, tlic deity Kali, the donor of 
happy blessings. If one repeatedly visits there and salutes 
them one is {bound) to get the fruition of liymeneal dtarnis. 

36. On Wednesday and in the fifteenth of the dark fort¬ 
night (or the newmoon day), in the half part of the night, 
he who salutes (them) while giving rounds, is (sure) to get 
his charms fulfilled 

37. On the Nannada, the part of the hip; the goddess is 
Sona (or Sonakshi) (the Bhairava) Bhadiascna; at Ramagiri 
the other breast, Sivani, Chandabhairava. 

38. At Vrindavana, the locks of hair, the goddess Uma, tlie 
Bhairava, Bhutesa, the giver of all prosperity. 

39. At Anala (fell) the upper teeth, the (she-deity) 
Narayani; the Bhairava named as Samhara. (?) The lower 
teeth in the five Seas (Oceans), Maharudra, Varahi. 

40. On the bank of the Karatoya (the sacred river of 
northern Bengal), the left ear; the god is Vamanabliairava; 
the gCKldess there is Apama who is born of the lustre of 
Brahman. 

41. At Sriparvata (or the Srisaila in the Nallamalur range 

to the south of Krishna) the right ear (or the right ankleh 

there the great goddess is Sri Sundari, the donor of all suc¬ 
cesses and attainments, the all-pervading; the Bhairava is 

Siindarananda. 

42. The left ankle at the (pilgrimage) Vibhasa (at Tam- 
luk in Midnapur District) the wife of Siva is (famous as) 
Bhimarupa; the Bhairava is Mahadeva (or to some Kapalin), 
the joy of all (or pure bliss), the benevolent. 

43. At Prabhasa (in Kathiawar) my belly (acco’'ding to 
some nether lip); (the goddess is) famous Chandrabhaga, the 
Bhairava is Vakratunda, the upper lip on the Bhairava hill 
(probably near West Mahva). 

44. (There) the great goddess Avanti, the Bhairava is 

Lambakarna. 

45. In Janasthana fell the chin, the goddess Bhramari, 
(the Bhairava) Vikritaksha; tlie (left) cheek on the bank of 
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the Godavari ; (the Bhairava) Vi-^vesn. (the ^oddes.s) is Visva- 
jnatiika. 

46. At the falling of the left cheek, the Bhairava is Danda- 
pani, the goddess Rakini. (It is the same as Rankini). The 
Bliairava is there again Vatsanabha, there is no doubt re¬ 
garding success in that place. 

47. At Ratnavali the right shoulder, (the goddess 
is) Kiirnari, the Bhairava Siva. At Mithila, the goddess is 
lima--(where fell) the left shoulder. The god is Mahodara. 

48. At Nalahati (in the Birbhuin District) was dropped 
the gullet, the Bhairava there is Yogisa. There the goddess 
is Kalika, the giver of all successes. 

49. At Kalighal fell the head, the Bhairava there is K^-o- 
dhisa, the goddess is known as Jayadurga, the giver of diff¬ 
erent kinds of enjoyments. 

50. At Vakresvara (near Dubrajpur in the Birbhum Dis¬ 
trict) was dropped the heart, the Bhairava is Vakranatha; the 
river there removes away all vsins, the deity is Mahishamar- 
dini. 

51. At Jessore the lotus-like palm (of the hand), the 
goddess is Yasoresvari. There the Bhairava is Chanda, and 
success can doubtlessly be atta'ned. 

52. At Attahasa the upper lip, there the goddess is (re¬ 
membered or) famous as Phullara; the Bhairava is Visvesa; 
he gives all kinds of completion or Siddhi. 

53. At Nandipura was dropped the necklace; the Bhairava 
is nandikesvara. The great goddess is Nandini; there one 
attains Siddhi or fniition. 

54. At Lanka, the anklet; the Bhairava is Rakshasesvara; 
the goddess is Indrakshi, she was formerly (or previously.) 
worshiptxid by Indra. 

55. In the midst of the Virata country was dropi>ed the 
fingers of tlie feet; the Bhairava there is Amritaksha (or to 
some known as Amrita), the goddess is famous as Ambilca. 

In addition to the above list of Mahapithas, the 
Shivacharita recognizes Upapithas of which it men¬ 
tions as many as 26 at such important places as 
Varanasi, Nilachala, Ayodhya, Vrindavana, Srisaila, 
Pundra, and Svetavandha. This descriptive list may 
be given in a tabular form. 
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Pitha 

Anga 

Pratyatiga 

Devi 

lihairava 

L Kiratakona 

Kirita 

Bhuvanesi 

Kiritin 

2. Kesajala 

Kesa 

Uma 

Bhutesa 

3. Varanasi 

Kundala 

Visalakshi 

Annapurna 

Kalabhairava 

Visvesvara 

t littara 

Vama-ganda 

amsa 

Uttarini 

I’tsadana 

5. NaJasthana 

Daksliina-ganda 

amsa 

Bhramari 

X^irupaksha 

6. Atlahasa 

Osh th amsa 

Phullara 

Visvanatha 

7. Samhara 

Dantamsa 

Suresi 

Suresa 

8. N51achala 

Uchichhishta 

Vi mala 

Jagannatha 

9. Ayodhya 

Kantha-hara 

Annapurna 

Harihara 

10. Nandipura 

Ilar-amsa 

Nandini 

Nandisvara 

11. Srisaila 

Griva-amsa 

Sarvesvari 

Satchitananda 

12. Kalipitha 

Siromsa 

Chandesvari 

Chandesvara 

13. Chakradvipa 

Astra 

Chakradharini 

Sulapani 

14. Yasora 

Pani 

Yasnresvari 

Prachanda 

15. Satichala 

Karamsa 

Sunanda 

Sunanda 

16. Vrindavana 

Skandhamsa 

Kumari 

Kumara 

17. Gaurisekhara Vasa 

Yugadya 

Bhima 

18. Nalahati 

Siranali 

Sephalika 

Yogisa 

19. Sarvasaila 

Kakshamsa 

Visvamata 

Dandapani 

20. Sona 

Nitambamsa 

Bhadra 

Bhadresvara 

21. Trisrota 

Padamsa 

Parvati 

Isvara 

22. Lanka 

Nupura 

Indrakshi 

Hakshasesvara 

23. Kataka 

Charm amsa 

Katakesvari 

Vamadeva 

24. Pundra 

Loma 

Sarvakshini 

Sarva 

25. Tailanga 

Lomakhanda 

Chandadayika Chandesa 

26, Svetavandha Bhaftnamsa 

Jay a 

Mahabhima 


All the above passages, with their remarkable hold 
on the heart of the people as texts of their daily 
prayers, give expression to a feeling for the father- 
land, an absorbing passion for place which is hardly 
surpassed an3^here in the world, while a negative 
proof of the same emotion shows itself in the fact that 
all the holy and sacred places of India lie within the 
limits of India undivided and not one of them in some 
far off Palestine. 
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VIII 

This intense passion for fatherland, indeed, utters 
itself throughout Sanskrit literature. We select some 
of these references at random. The Atharva Veda, 
for instance, sings the praises of the mother country 
as the land of the brave and the pious, of heroism 
and enterprise, of commerce and trade, of science and 
art, of virtue and greatness, of countless medicinal 
herbs and plants,the land, girt by the sea and ferti- 
lised by the sacred rivers like the Indus, and rich in 
grain and foodstuffs;"^ the land where our forefathers 
lived and worked, where the Asuras succumbed to 
the might of the Devas;"" the land which boasts of 
the highest mountain and the most beautiful forest;^" 
the land of sacrificial rites and sacred pleasures, of 
valour and renown, of patriotism and self-sacrifice, of 
virtue and kindness.^^ There are passages also in other 
Sanskrit works which refer to India as the chosen 
land,-^ a veritable heaven on earth, culminating in 
the great national utterance: 

('mother and motherland are higher than heaven 
itself). 


IX 

The same feeling for the fatherland has again 
spread over the whole continent a network of shrines 
and sacred places which constitutes one of the disting¬ 
uishing and differentiating features of India. For 
it goes without saying that the institution of pilgri¬ 
mage is entirely an expression of love for the mother¬ 
land, one of the modes of worship of the country 
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v^hich strengthens the religious sentiment and expands 
the geographical consciousness. Behind the religious 
merit and sanctity of pilgrimage there lies the admi¬ 
ration of place, of art, even of geographical signili- 
cance. Banaras in the North and Conjeeveram in the 
South are loved and visited because they are 
cathedral cities, rich in architecture, in treasure and 
in the associations of saints and scholars. We also 
feel that Jagannath owes its position in no small 
degree to the sheer beauty of the sea and also per¬ 
haps to the cosmopolitanism of the place as the port 
through which long flowed the easlein trade. Allaha¬ 
bad, the Tirtharaja Prayaga, the prince of holy places, 
inevitably rose at the confluence of two mighty rivers 
mingling their waters. The perennial beauty of tlic 
Himalayas has captivated the national imagination 
and has made them the refuge of holy men, drawing 
unending streams of pilgrims. Indeed, the Hindu's 
pilgrimages are always to the glacier-clad mountain 
the palm-clad seashore or ocean-isle, or the almost 
impenetrable depths of hill and jungle, where the tread 
of the generations of Man has scarcely been 
heard, and Nature left free to exercise her healing 
and healthful influence. Thus the Indian treats the 
beauty of place in a peculiar way, foreign to the 
West: his method of appreciating and celebrating it 
is quite different. A spot of beauty is no place for 
social enjoyment or self-indulgence; it is the place for 
self-restraint, for solitary meditation which leads 
the mind from nature up to Nature’s God. Had 
Niagara been situated on the Ganges, how different 
would have been its valuation by humanity.=^‘^ Instead 
of occasional picnics and railway pleasure-trips, the 
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perennial pilgrimage of worshipping crowds. Instead 
of parks, ashramas. Instead of hotels, temples. In¬ 
stead of ostentatious excess, simple austerity. Instead 
of the desire to harness its mighty forces to the chariot 
of human utility, an absorbing subjectivity, a com¬ 
plete detachment from the body and the outward world 
to feed the life of the spirit! 

Thus the institution of pilgrimage is undeniably a 
most powerful instrument for developing the geogra 
phical sense in the people which enables them to think 
and feel that India is not a mere congeries of 
geographical fragments, but a single, though im¬ 
mense, organism, filled with the tide of one strong 
pulsating life from end to end. The visit to holy 
places as an imperative religious duty has made wide 
travelling a national habit in India in all ages of life, 
with young and old alike, and travelling in ages pre¬ 
ceding the era of steam and mechanical transport 
could not but promote a deep knowledge of the tracts 
tr.iversed which is easily escaped by modern globe¬ 
trotters. It was this supremely Indian institution in 
fact which served in the past in place of the modern 
railway and facilities for travel to promote popular 
movements from place to place and intercommuni¬ 
cation between parts producing a perception of the 
whole. It allowed no parochial, provincial sense to 
grow up which might interfere with the growth of 
the idea of the geographical unity of the mighty 
motherland; allowed no sense of physical comforts to 
stand in the way of the sacred duty of intimately 
knowing one’s mother country; and softened the 
severities of old-world travelling by breaking the 
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pilgrim’s route by a holy halting place at short 
intervals. 

It is difficult indeed to count up the innumerable 
sacred spots which an overflowing religious feeling 
has planted throughout India. One of the best lists-" 
of these is to be found in the Vanaparva of the Maha- 
bharata where two descriptions are given of the 
principal holy places, one by Narada and the other 
by Dhaumya. Other such lists are to be found in 
the various accounts of what are known at the Pitha- 
sthanas. The popularly known number, 52, is given 
by Tanfra ChudamaiiL According to Devi-Bhagavata, 
the number is 108 (7-30]. The Kubjuikatantra 

also enumerates the various Siddhapithas throughout 
India. The Siva-Charita distinguishes the Maha- 
pithas numbering 51 from the minor Upa-pithas 
numbering 26. A reference to these holy places is 
also contained in the Kalika-piirana (Chh. 18, 50, 61). 


X 


Along with this system and network of Hindu holy 
places should also be considered the multitude of 
monuments with which Buddhism and Jainism— 
ultimately and essentially but phases of Hindu 
thought—have adorned the land and influenced the 
geographical consciousness of large numbers of 
people under their direct sway. “Historically, both 
Buddhism and Jainism may be regarded as offshoots 
or sects of Hinduism.”^* Buddhism in fact is the 
name given to Hinduism of the first few centuries of 
the Christian era, when precipitated in a foreign 
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consciousness. Its special and most noteworthy 
contribution was a vast imperial organisation, highly 
centralised, coherent in all its parts, full of the geo¬ 
graphical consciousness, uttering itself in similar 
architectural forms in the east and west of India, 
passionately eager to unify and elevate the people 
and to adorn the land. India became a self-contain¬ 
ed, self-conscious unit, in full and living communi¬ 
cation both by land and sea with China and Japan, 
Syria and Egypt, sending abroad ambassadors, 
merchants and missionaries with messages, commodities 
and ideas. 

What the idea of pilgrimage is to the Hindu mind, 
the worship of relics is to the Buddhist. The former 
realised itself in the planting of holy places, the latter 
in the erection of monuments beautifying the land. 
The Buddhist veneration of relics led to the construc¬ 
tion of multitudes of domed cupolas (stupas, 
dagobas) for the safe custody of the relics, surround¬ 
ed with accessory structures upon which were lavish¬ 
ed all the resources of art; while the necessities of 
monastic life led to the erection of viharas and 
chaityas, monasteries and churches, both rock-cut and 
structural. The Pillars (lats) at Delhi, Tirhut, Sankisa, 
Sanchi, etc.; the chaitya-caves and viharas at 
Bihar, Nasik, Ajanta, Ellora, Karle, Kanheri, Bhaja, 
Bedsa, Dhamnar, Udaigiri, Bagh, etc.; stupas of 
Manikyala, Sarnath, Sanchi and Amaravati; the gate¬ 
ways and stone railings at Barahat (Bharhut), 
Mathura, Gaya, Sanchi and Amaravati; and lastly, the 
numerous Gandhara monasteries—all these, consider¬ 
ing their widely-separated locations, point to the 
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extensive area which was unified by a common artistic 
impulse, a single religious idea. 


XI 

We have now seen how the idea of the essential 
unity of the Indian world underlying its truly con¬ 
tinental vastness and variety has seized the national 
consciousness and become one of its natural, integral 
contents. It is also clear that this particular con¬ 
sciousness could not be a sudden growth but required 
time for its development. Its evolution must naturally 
correspond at every stage to the evolution of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge in the Indian mind. The percep¬ 
tion of India as a single country must wait on an 
intimate geographical knowledge of the whole of India 
previously obtained. It is therefore necessary to trace 
the development of this geographical knowledge and 
mark out its successive stages. 


XII 

It goes without saying that in the Vedic age the 
geographical horizon embraced only a part of India. 
The extent and limits of Vedic India may be inferred 
from the river-hymn and other geographical data in 
the Rig-Veda. Mention is made therein of some 
twenty-five streams, all but two or three of which 
belong to the Indus river system. The word Sapta* 
Sindhavah is*once used to indicate Aryan India, the 
land of seven rivers, which are generally understood 
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to mean tiie five rivers of the Punjab, together with 
the Indus and the Kabul, for which the vSarasvati was 
afterwards substituted. The easterly limit of the 
Aryan home is indicated by the reference in one 
or two places to the rivers Jamuna and Ganges. Thus 
the widest geographical extent of Vedic India was 
the country bounded “by the snowy mountains in the 
north, the Indus and the range of the Suleiman 
mountains in the west, the Indus and the sea in the 
south, and the valley of the Jamuna and the Ganges 
in the east.’'-"' The country beyond the Vindhya 
range and the Narmada river, which arc not mentioneu 
in the Rig-Veda, was not known to the Vedic Aryans. 

Later Vedic literature does not show any know¬ 
ledge of Southern India. The passage in the Aitareya 
Brahniaim [vii. 181, in which Visvamilra refers to the 
Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Puliiidas and Muiil'^as 
as living on the borders of the Aryan settlements, 
only demonstrates that the Aryans were at that time 
acquainted with the whole country to the north o1 
the Vindhya and a portion to the south-east of that 
range. 


XIII 

The examination of the available evidence shows 
that the colonisation of Southern India did not accom¬ 
plish itself till the seventh century B.C. Panini, who 
“must have flourished in the beginning of the seventh 
century before the Christian era, if not earlier still,”-'' 
mentions many places and rivers which mostly belong 
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to the Punjab and Afghanistan. The most southerly 
places mentioned by him are Kachchha [IV. 2, 1331, 
Avanti [IV. 1, 176J, Kosala [IV. 1, 171], Karusa " 
[IV. 1, 178[, and Kalinga [IV. 1, 178]. 

The contemporary Pali literature points to the same 
conclusion. In one of the oldest Pali texts [the Sutta- 
Nipata, 976j occurs the expression Dakkinapatha, 
which does not mean the whole of modern Deccan, 
but only a remote settlement on the upper Godavari. 
The expression does not occur in any one of the four 
Nikayas. It occurs again in the later text [Vin. I, 
195, 196; 2, 298], but only to mean the same districts 
near the Godavari and in conjunction with Avanti. 
The Nikayas refer to sea-voyages out of sight of 
land [see my History of Indian Shipping, Part 1., ch 
HI.] and to Kalinga and Dantapura near the coast, 
while the Vinaya to Bharukachchha [3, 38] and the 
Udana to Supparaka [1, 10]. The approximate geo¬ 
graphical extent of the most ancient Buddhism (i.c-., 
about the time of Buddha) is stated inter alia in 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, where are named the 
following chief towns as the dwelling-places of many 
nobles, Brahmans and Vaisyas converted to Buddhism, 
viz., Champa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi 
and Maga-Baranasi, comprising between them the 
kingdoms of Kasi-Kosala and Magadha, together with 
the territories now known as Oudh and Bihar. 
The same geographical extent may be inferred from 
the distribution of Buddha’s relics among eight 
places as mentioned in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta 
(S. B. E., Vol. XI., pp. 129 ff], which are: Rajagaha, 
Vesali, Kapilavatthu, Allakappa, Ramagama, Vetha- 
dipa, Pava, and Kusinara, besides the shrines erected 
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by Drona the Brahmin and the Moriyas of Pippali* 
vana. The extent of the whole of old Buddhist 
India may be similarly inferred from passages in some 
Pali books [e.g., Anguttara, 1. 213; 4. 252, 256, 260; 
Viiiaya Texts, 2. 146j, which enumerate the sixteen 
principal political divisions of the country as follows: 
(1) Anga, (2) Magadha, (3) Kasi, (4) Kosala, (5) Vajji, 
(6) Maila, (7) Chcti, (8) Varnsa, (9) Kuru, (10) Pancha- 
la, (11) Machchha, (12) Surasena, (13) Assaka, (14) 
Avanti, (15) Gandhara, and (16) Kamboja. Another 
similar list, indicating a slightly wider geographical 
extent, is to be found in the Govinda Sutta, 36 
[Diglia-Nikaya, XIX. 36J, where the following seven 
provinces arc distributed by the Brahman Govinda 
among King Renu and six other Kshatriya princes, 
viz., (1) Kalinga, with its capital Dantapura; (2) Assaka, 
with its capital Potana; (3) Avanti, with its capital 
Mahishmati; (4) Sovira, with its capital Roruka: (5) 
Videha, with iis capital Mithiia; (6) Anga, with its 
capital Champa; (7) Kasi, with its capital Baranasi. 

The Lalita-Vistara [ch. IIl.J also mentions the 
existence of sixteen great States in the different coun¬ 
tries of “Jambudvipa,” and also names the following 
places and dynasties in connection with a discussion 
of their fitness as the birthplace of the Buddha, 
viz., (1) The Vaidcha dynasty of Magadha; (2) the 
Kosala dynasty; (3) the Yansaraja dynasty, of which 
the Tibetan name is Vadsa, with its capital Kausambi; 
(4) the city state of Vaisali; (5) the Pradyotana 
dynasty which ruled in Ujjayiiii; in the Chinese ver¬ 
sion it is called Mavanti, apparently a corruption of 
Avanti; (6) the city of Mathura, where ruled the race 
of King Kansa; (7) the city of Hastinapura of the 
I'U—3 
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Pandavas; (8) the city of Mithila; (9) the country of 
the Sakyas with its capital Kapilavastu, which was finally 
chosen as the fit birthplace for the Buddha. ‘‘He 
surveyed all the Kshatriya royal dynasties in the conti¬ 
nent named Janibu and found all of them tainted except 
the Sakya race, which was devoid of all defect.” 

Again, in the tenth chapter of the same work where 
the Bodhisattva names the 64 kinds of writing there 
is a reference to the following places and tribes: (1) 
Anga, (2) Vanga, (3) Magadha, (4) the country of 
vSakari, (5) Brahmavalli, (6) Dravida, (7) Dakshina, 
(8) Ugra, (9) Darada, (10) Khasaya, (11) China, (12) 
the country of Huna. 

All the above references, Sanskrit as well as Pali, 
show that the geographical horizon of the Indians 
between the Vedic and early Buddhist periods did not 
embrace Southern India and Ceylon, the know¬ 
ledge and colonisation of which belonged to a later 
period. 


XIV 

Southern India first floats into the Indian geogra¬ 
phical horizon at least as early as the fourth century 
B.C. If the whole of India was unknown to Panini, 
it was well-known to his commentator Katyayana, 
whom both popular tradition and modern scholarship 
assign to the time of the Nandas who preceded the 
Mauryas. Katyayana's reference to the derivatives 
Pandyas, Cholas and Mahishmat, supplements in reality 
both the grammar and geography of Panini, 
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There is also Greek evidence to show that the 
Indians had a very accurate knowledge of the form 
and extent of India in the time of Alexander's inva¬ 
sion. According to Strabo [Gcographia, ii 1, 6], 
Alexander “caused the whole country to be described 
by men well acquainted with it.” This account was 
afterwards lent to Patrokles, the satrap under Seleu- 
kus Nikator and Antiochus Soter, and was accepted 
as true by Eratosthenes and Strabo who on the basis 
of that account have given certain distances and 
dimensions about India which approximate to their 
modern measurements. 

We also know from history how wide and deep was 
the geographical knowledge of the whole of India 
under the Maurya Emperor. Thus the Arfhasastra 
of Kautilya, which is generally attributed to 
Chanakya, the minister of Chandragupta, shows a 
good knowledge of the economic products of the 
various parts of India including the south. The 
trade-routes of India are divided broadly into two 
classes:^^ (1) the Northern, i.e., those leading to the 
Himalayas and called Haimavatah; (2) the Southern 
called Daksinapathah. Of these the former are noted 
for their access to such commodities as elephants, 
horses, perfumes, skins, silver and gold, while the 
latter convey such valuable things as conchshcils, 
diamond, precious stones, pearls and gold, of which 
the Tamil land is the famous and fertile source. 
Commercially the latter are therefore held to be more 
important than the former. Southern India is also 
recognised to be abounding in mines. Some of the 
rivers of Southern India and of Ceylon are mentioned 
as sources of pearls e.g., Tamrapamika, Kula, Churna; 
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and also some mountains, e.g., Pandyavataka, 
Mahcndr;L In the extreme north, some Himalayan 
villages are meniioncd as the source of skins, e.g., Visi, 
Mahavi'si, Aroha, Bahlava and also Nepal as 
sources of blankets. Kambhoja (Afghanistan, the 
Kaofu of Hiuen Tsang), Sindhii (Sindh) and Aratta 
(i^jojarv i’t, ka^d of the kingless) arc also nLaUioned 
as source of the supply of horses. Among eastern 
countries are mentioned Vanga, Paundra, Suvarna- 
Kudyaka (probably Kamarupa, as suggested by the 
commentator), Magadha, Kasi and Kaiinga, vvliich 
vv':rc noted even in tliose early days for their cotton 
and silk fabrics. Anga, Karusa, Prachya and Kaiinga 
arc ak o mentioned as source of the supply of 
elephants. Madura in the soitlli, Aparanta on the 
west, Mahisha in the Deccan are also inentioned for 
tlicir colion fabrics. Siirashtra is also mentioned for 
its supply of elephants and Sauvira for horses. Lastly, 
some countries outside India arc also mentioned with 
which she had trade across the seas (Parar.arnudraka), 
e.g., Svarnabhumi noted for its perfumes, China for its 
silks (Chinapattah) and Arabia (Vanayu) for its 
horses 

The Edicts of Asoka also supply convincing evidence 
that the whole of India was known in his days. The 
southern independent kingdoms, such as the Chola, 
Pandya, Satiyaputra and Keralaputra, are mentioned, 
together, with the Andhras and Pulindas. There are 
also mentioned the border nations on the north-west, 
west and the Deccan such as the Yonas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas, Rashtrikas, Pitenikas (probably connected 
with Paithan), Nabhatas. The conversion of Ceylon 
by Mahendra may also be taken to be a historical fact, 
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supported as it is by both northern and southern 
tradition. 

Thus by the time of the Maurya Empire the know¬ 
ledge of all parts of India was a common possession, 
a content of the popular geographical consciousness. 
And we accordingly find the contemporary and sub¬ 
sequent literature replete with geographical details. 


XV 

Patanjali (150 B.C.) shows considerable advance 
upon Katyayana and has intimate knowledge of the 
south. Besides mentioning Mahishmati [Mahabha- 
shya on Pan. III. 1, 26], Vaidarbha (IV. 1, 4], Kanchi- 
pura fIV. 2, 2] and Kerala or Malabar [IV. 1, 175J 
he notices some lingual usages in the south [I. 1, 19] 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise chronological 
value of the great epics Ramayana and Mahabharata 
as we have them now. Popular Hindu belief assigns 
to the Ramayana^® an earlier date and is supported by 
the fact that it shows a rr.uch less knowledge of 
Southern India than the Mahabharata. Among the 
places lying to the south are mentioned Utkala, 
Kalinga, Dasarna [Bhilsa], Avanti and Vidarbha, 
which do not carry us very far beyond the line of the 
Vindhyas. Between these and the southernmost 
countries of the Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas the 
Ramayana mentions no other place but Dandakaranya. 
This state of geographical knowledge carries us back 
to the days of later Vedic literature before the 7th 
century B.C. Sugriva’s descriptions, however, of places 
and peoples in the Kishkindha Kanda [Sargas 40-43] 
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exhibit broadly the conception of India as a whole 
which is distinguished from parts forming what may 
be termed Greater India, as also from surrounding 
countries and nations. 

That a Mahabharata existed before Panini is proved 
by his allusions to Vasudeva, Arjuna and Yudhishthira. 
The geographical horizon of the Epic as we have it 
now is indicated in the passage, among others, 
where Sahadeva is represented to have subdued 
the Pandyas, Dravidas, Udras, Keralas and Andhras 
[Sabhap. ch. 31]. It is also indicated in the 
passage fBhishmap. ch. 9], which enumerates the 
seven principal mountains of India and also by the 
list of some 200 rivers given in the tenth chapter of 
Bhishmaparva, where arc mentioned the southerly 
rivers, Mahanadi Godavari, Krishna, Kaveri, Narmada, 
Krishnaveni, Vena, Tunga-Vena. The Bhishmaparva, 
chapter IX., mentions 157 peoples belonging to 
Northern India and 50 peoples belonging to the south 
of the Narmada. The Vanaparva, as has been already 
stated, affords interesting geographical data in the lists 
of holy places it gives. The holy places in the south 
mentioned are the Godavari, Vena, Payoshni, the 
Agastya-tirtha and the Varuna-tirtha, the Tamraparni 
and Goharna-tirtha, the Kaveri and the Kanya-tirtha 
(probably K!anya Kumari, Cape Comorin). The 
itinerary of the Pandavas is also similarly interesting, 
it refers to such places as the Vaitarani in Kaling.a, 
the Mahendra mountain where lived Parasurama, and 
the Pandya country whence they reached Surparaka. 

Besides this intimate knowledge of the parts, the 
Mahabharata presents a conception of the whole of 
India as a geographical unit in the famous passage 
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in the Bhishmaparva where the shape of India is des¬ 
cribed as an equilateral triangle, divided into four 
smaller equal triangles, the apex of which is Cape 
Comorin and the base formed by the line of the 
Himalaya mountains. As remarked by Cunningham 
[Ancient Geography of India, p. 5J, “the shape 
corresponds very well with the general form of the 
country, if we extend the limits of India to Ghazni on 
the north-west and fix the other two points of the 
triangle at Cape Camorin and Sadiya in Assam.” 


XVI 

The geographical knowledge of tJie Mababharata is 
followed up by all the Puranas, which arc well-known 
for their detailed information regarding the places and 
peoples of India. They also present the conception 
of India as a geographical unit in llieir description of 
the country as made up of nine divisions, viz., Indra, 
Kaserumat, Tamraparna„ Gabhastimat, Kumarika, 
Naga, Saumya, Varuna, Gandharva, which agree with 
those of the famous astronomer Bhaskaracharya 
[Siddhantasiromani, ch. III., 41]. 

Varahamihira [Brihaf-Samhita, ch. XIV.], however, 
gives a different list of the Nine Division which deserves 
a more than passing notice for the wealth of topogra¬ 
phical details it presents. It may be given as 
follows:— 

I. Central Division. Tribes—Kurus, Panchalas, 
Pandus, Surasenas, Vatsas, etc. Towns—Mathura, 
Saketa. Rivers—^Yamuna and Sarasvati. 

II. Eastern Division: Tribes—Ambasthas, Kausa- 
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lakas, Paudras, Pragjyotishas, Tamraliptikas and 
IJtkalas. Countries—Kosala, Mithila, Kasi, Magadha, 
Pundra, Tamalipti, Samatata, Udra, etc. 

III. South—eastern Division: Tribes—Chedikas, 
Dasarnas, Nishadas, etc. Countries—Anga (Chedi), 
Upavanga Vanga, Kalinga, Andhra, Vidarbha, etc. 
Mountains—the Vindyas. 

IV. South Division: Tribes—^Abhiras, Avantakas, 
Cheryas, Kairalakas, etc., mariners () etc. 
Countries—Avanti’s beryl-mines (Vaiduryaj, Bharu- 
kachchha, Chitrakuta, places for obtaining concli- 
shells, Kanchi, Lanka, southern ocean, places for 
obtaining pearls, Siinhala, Talikata, Veilura, C.hcra, 
Chola, Kachchha, Karnata, Kerala, Konkana, etc. 
Forests—Dandakavana. Mountains—^Dardura, Kusu- 
ma, Mahendra, Malaya, Malindya, Rishyamuka, 
Surpa, etc. Rivers—Kaveri, Krishna, Tararaparni and 
Vena. 

V. South-west Division: Tribes—Abhiras, Aravas, 
Barbaras, Kiratas, Makaras, Pahlavas, Sindhus, Sau- 
viras, Sudras, Yavanas, etc. Countries—Maharnava, 
Anarta, Dravida, Kambhoja, Parasava, Saurashtra, etc. 

VI. Western Division: Tribes—Aparantakas, Hai- 
hayas, Mlechchhas, Sakas, Vaisyas, etc. 

VII. North-west Division: includes Harahauras, 
Stri-rajya, and the river Venumati. 

VIII. Northern Division: Tribes—Hunas, Kaika- 
yas, Udichyas, etc. Towns—^Pushkalavati, Takshasila. 
Countries—Gandhara, Uttarakuru. Mountains—^Dha- 
nushmat, Himavat, Kailasa, etc. River—Yamuna. 

IX. North-east Division: includes Kasmira. 
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XVII 

We may conclude the above account of the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian geographical knowledge by a refer¬ 
ence to the geography of Kalidasa. In the conquests 
of Raghu are mentioned (in the east), the Suhmas, 
the Vangas, the river Kapisa, the IJtkalas, the Kalin- 
gas with the mountain Mahcndra; in the south, the 
river Kaveri and, beyond it, the Pandyas with their 
pearls produced at the mouth of the Tamraparni, the 
mountains Malaya and Dardiira, and, crossing them, 
the Kcraias; on the west, crossing the Miirala river, 
Ap.jranta between the Sahya range and the sea, the 
Farasikas; in the north, the Yavanas, the Hunas, the 
Kambojas, the Kiratas and other hilly tribes near the 
Kailasa mountain; Pragjyolisha in the extreme east. 
In the Meghaduta the places mentioned on the route 
of the cloud messenger from Ramagiri to Alaka are 
the following: Satpura hills, Malava, the Reva (Nar¬ 
mada), Vidhya range, Dasarna, capital Vidisa, Ujja- 
yini on the Sipra, river Gandhavati, Gambhira, De- 
vagiri, Charmanvati, Dasapura, Kurukshetra, the 
Sarasvati, the Kankliala hill near the Ganges, the 
source of the Ganges, Mount Kailasa, Manasa lake 
and Alaka, 


XVIII 

We have now seen how the Indians in ancient times 
before the era of steam and mechanical locomotion 
possessed a thorough knowledge of the different parts, 
tribes and races of India welded together into a 
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whole which was so essential to their realisation of 
the idea of the geographical unity of their vast 
country. We have also seen that it was not a mere 
intellectual conception or an abstract idea but a vivid 
realisation through the heart; not the happy hit of a 
momentary inspiration but the settled habit of 
national thought induced by religious texts and daily 
prayers. 

But along with the influence of religion as explain¬ 
ed above, there was also the influence of politics in 
producing tin’s popular consciousness of Indian geo¬ 
graphical unity. History records the names of many 
Indian rulers who succeeded in realising their ambi¬ 
tion of establishing a suzerainty over the whole of 
India which was accordingly thought of and used as 
a unit, as the common field of national activity. Such 
a ruler in older days was Harshavardhana, who reign¬ 
ed from 606 to 648 A.D. over an empire that embraced 
the whole of the basin of the Ganges (including 
Nepal) from the Himalayas to the Narmada, besides 
Malwa, Gujarat and Surashtra, and won for itself reco¬ 
gnition as a paramount power in the land. Such a 
ruler, too in yet older days was Samudra Gupta in 
the fourth cenlury A.D., who carried his victorious 
arms from the Ganges to the border of the Tamil 
country and thus achieved the political unification of 
a large part of India with an alliance extending from 
the Oxus to Ceylon. Such a ruler again in the past 
before the Christian era was Asoka the Great, one of 
tlie most illustrious in the illustrious roll of Indian 
Emperors, whose empire extended over the entire 
territory stretching from Afghanistan to Mysore, 
being “far more extensive than British India of to-day, 
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including Burma'’ (V. A. Smith's Asoka, p. 81), and 
became a self-conscious political power with active 
international relations. And such a ruler was also 
Chandragupta, wrongly supposed to be the first his¬ 
torical paramount Sovereign of India, under whom also 
India realised herself as a political unit as she was 
already hy nature a geographical unit. 


XIX 

It is a mistake to suppose that Chandragupta was 
the first to introduce to Indian politics this conception 
of a single power dominating the whole country, for 
the idea was certainly much older than Chandra¬ 
gupta and was handed down from remote antiquity. 
The conception of a Chakravarti Raja or suzerain 
receiving the tribute and allegiance of subordinate 
kings has been one of the most familiar political 
notions of the ancient Hindus. Vedic literature fur¬ 
nishes a crop of terms for a paramount sovereign. 
These are:— 

(1) Adhiraja, which occurs fairly often throughout 
the early literature to denote overlord among kings or 
princes. Thus it is found in the Rig-Veda, X. 128, 
9; Atharvaveda, VI. 98, 1 and IX. 10, 24 ; Taittiriya 
Samhita, II. 4, 14, 2; Maitrayani Sanihita, IV. 12, 3; 
Kathaka Samhha, VIII. 17; Taittiriya Brahmana, III. 
1, 2, 9 (adhirajan); Satapatha Brahmana, V, 4, 2, 2: 
Nirukfa, VIII. 2. 

(2) Rajadhiraja, King of Kings, which is found in 
the later Taittiriya Aranyaka, I. 31, 6. 

(3) Samraj, which is used to mean superior ruler, 
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sovereign, expressing a greater degree of power than 
king. It occurs in the Rig-Veda, tit. 55, 7; 56, 5: 
IV. 2], 1; VI. 27, 8; Vlil. 19, 32; also in the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita, V. 32; XII. 35; XX, 5, etc.: also 
in the Salapatha Brahmaiia, V. 1, 1, 13 [cf. XII. 8, 3, 
4; XIV. ], 3, 8], where the Samraj is asserted to have 
a higher authority and rank than a king, and to have 
become one by the sacrifice of the Vajapeya. The 
epilhet is also applied to Jan;:ka of Videha in Sala- 
pallia Brahmana, XI, 3, 2, 1. 6; 2, 2, 3; and in Briha» 
daraiiyaka Upaiiisfcad, IV. 1, 1; 3, 1. It is applied in 
the Aihireya Vlll. 1-1. 2, 3 .. die title of 

the Eastern kings, the kings of the Frachyas (sugges¬ 
tive of Magadhan imperialism). The title for the 
Southerners, the kings of the people called Sattvats, 
is Bhoja; that for the Western kings, the kings of the 
peoples called Nichya.s and Apachyas, is Svarat; thai 
for the kings of the North, beyond the Himalayas, viz., 
the countries Uttara Kuru and Uttara-Madra, is Virat; 
and that for the kings of the middle country, viz., of 
the Kuru-Panchalas and LIsinaras, is simply Raja.-'' 

(4) Ekaraja: meaning “sole ruler,” “monarch.” It 
is used metphorically in the Rig-Veda,^'^ VIII. 37, 3, 
but in the literal sense in the Aitareya Brahmana, "- 
VIII. 15, as well as the Atharvaveda,-''’ 111. 1, 4, 1. 

According to Sukraniti [I. 183—187, cd. Oppert], 
the generic term Nripati () embraces the fol¬ 
lowing classes of kings arranged in an ascending scale 
of income and power, viz., Samanta ( ^7^ Manda- 
lika [ ] Raja ( ), Maharaja () Samrat 

( ) Virat (), and Sarvabhauma ( 
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XX 

Along with these terms for the suzerain there were 
also coiresponding terms to indicate paramount power, 
sovereignty or overiordship. Thus the term Rajya is 
the general word denoting "‘sov^creign power.” ]t 
occurs in Atharvaveda, Ill. 4, 2; iV. 8, 1; XL 6, 15; 
Xll. 3, 31; XVIIL 4, 31. It also occurs in Taitliriya 
Samhila. If. L 3, 4; 6, 6, 5; Vfl. 5, 8, 3, etc.; in 
Aitareya Brahmana, VH. 23, etc., and 
llpanisliad Brahinana, i. 4, 5. In some places the word 
SvarajyaP" "uncontroiicd dominion,is opposed to 
Rajya: e.g., Kad*aka Sarihita, XIV. 5; Maifra^am 
Sanihlta, 1. II, 5 (cf. laiUiriya Braliinana, 1. 3, 2, 2). 
The Aitareya Brahmaiui |V11L 12, 4, 5, etc.] gives a 
w^hoJe series of terms to indicate various shades and 
degrees of sovereignty, viz.:—Rajya, Samrajya, Bhaujya, 
Svarajya, Vairajya, Parainashthya, Maharajya, Adhi- 
patya, Svavasya. The term Adhipat 3 a also accurs in 
Pandiavimsa Braliniana, XV. 3, 35, and in Chliandogya 
Upanishad, V. 2, 6.^^ 


XXI 

Next there were the well-known ceremonies*- in con¬ 
nection with the coronations of emperors. These were 
generally the Vajapeya and the Rajasuya, the accounts 
of which as preserved in Vedic literature demonstrate 
how firmly the conception of an Ekarat (one-sovereign) 
India seized the popular mind. According to the 
Salapatha Brahmana [V. 1, 1. 13] and also Katyayana 
Srauta Sutra [XV. 1, 1, 21, the Vajapeya is the superior 
sacrifice because it bestows on the sacriliccr para- 
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mount sovereignty (Samrajya), while the Rajasuya 
merely confers royal dignity (Rajya). In the words of 
the above-mentioned verse of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
‘'by offering the Rajasuya he becomes king, and by the 
Vajapeya (he becomes) emperor (Samraj); and the oflice 
of king is the lower and that of emperor the higher; 
a king might indeed wish to become emperor, for the 
office of king is the low^er and that of emperor the high¬ 
er; but the emperors would not wish to become kings, 
for the office of king is the low'cr and that of emperor 
the higher/’’' According, however, to other authorities, 
the Vajapeya is the preliminary ceremony performed by 
it king who is elected paramount sovereign by a num¬ 
ber of petty rajas, this sacrifice being followed in due 
course by the installation and consecration ceremony, 
the Rajasuya. Thus, as laid down in Asvalayana 
Srauta Sutra |IX. 9, 19|, "after performing the Vaja¬ 
peya a king may perform the Rajasuya/’ With this 
lule would seem to accord the relative values assigned 
to the two ceremonies in the Taittiriya Samhita [V. 6, 
2, 11 and the Taittiriya Brahmana [II. 7, 6, 1], accord¬ 
ing to which the Vajapeya is a Samratsava or consecra¬ 
tion to the dignity of a paramount sovereign, while the 
Rajasuya is called a "Varunasava,” i.e., according to 
Sayana, a consecration to the universal sway wielded 
by Varuna (cf. Sankhyayana Srauta Sutra, XV. 13, 4: 
"for it is Varuna whom they consecrate”). In much 
the same sense also we have doubtless to understand 
the rule in which Latyayana defines the object of the 
Vajapeya jVlll. 11, 1], viz., "Whomsoever the Brah¬ 
mans and kings (or nobles) may place at their head, 
let him perform the Vajapeya.”^’ Among the rites 
peculiar to the Vajapeya, the most interesting is the 
chariot race, in which the sacrificer is allowed to carry 
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off the palm, and from which the sacrilice derives its 
name. After the chariot race the next interesting item 
is the mounting of the sacrificial post by the sacrificer 
(the king-elect) and his wife, from which homage is 
made to the mother Earth, followed by the seating on 
the throne, the symbol of sovereignty, ‘ffor he gains a 
seat above others” [Satapatha Brahmana, V. 2, 1, 24]. 
The ascent to the throne as a symbol of kingship is also 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda (III. 1, 4, 2], where 
the throne is most felicitously described as the highest 
point in the body politic (“‘rastrasya kakudi srayasva”). 
The sacrificer is then duly proclaimed King:^' “All 
ruler is he, N. N.! All ruler is he, N. N.!” [Satapatha 
Brahmana, V. 2, 2, 15]. And also in the following 
words:'® “Thine is this state, thou art the ruler, the 
ruling lord—thou art firm and steadfast—to thee the 
state is given for agriculture, for well-being, for wealth, 
for prosperity, i.e., for the welfare of the people, the 
common weal” |ibid. V. 2, 1, 25]. 

XXII 

The Rajasuya, or inauguration of a king, was a more 
complex ceremony, which consisted of a long succes¬ 
sion of sacrificial performances spread over a period 
of upwards of two years. It is referred to in the Athar¬ 
vaveda [IV. 8, 1 •; XI. 7, 7] and later literature such 
as Taittiriya Samhita (V. 6, 2, 1], Aifareya Brahmana 
[V. 1, 1, 12], etc. The rite is described at great 
length in the Sutras, but its main features are clearly 
outlined in the Brahmanas, especially in the Satapatha, 
and also in Maitrayani Samhita (IV. 3, 1, etc.] 
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Taittiriya Samhita fl. 8, 1, 1, etc.], while the verses 
used in the ceremony are preserved in the vSamhitas 
of the Yajurveda, e.g., Taittiriya Samhita fl. 8|, Katliak 
Saiahita |XV.|, Maitrayani Samhita ill. 6|. and 
Vajasaneyi Samhita [X.]. 

One of the most interesting feaiiircs of the Rajasuya 
is the ceremony of the Ralnahavinsi'or jewel offerings. 
The recipients of these offerings, the ratninah, were all 
the essential officers of the slate representing its prin¬ 
cipal departments: they are, metaphorically, the 
‘^jewels’*’ in the crown of sovereignty. They are men¬ 
tioned in the Satapatha Brahmana [V. 3, 1, 3, ctc.j 
in the following order: (!) Commandcr-in-chief 

(senani); (2) the king's court chaplain (sd%T); (3) the 
queen (jTflqi); (4) the court-minstrel and chronicler 
( ^ ): fhe head of the village community (jrrwf); 

(6) the chamberlain (7) the head of the treasury 

which is explained by Sayana as 

collector of taxes and revenue 
; (9) the superintendent of dicing (sreTIft^) ; 

(10) the superintendent of games and forests (qt 
'vho, according to vSayana, was the constant compa- 
luon of the king in the chase; and (11) the courier 
(qi?5irre^) There is another list given in the Taittiriya 
Samhita fl. 8, 9, 1, etc.] and Brahmana fl. 7, 3, 1, 
ctc.l which omits Go-nikartana and the courier and 
includes Rajanya. Likewise the Maitrayani Samhita 
|U. 6, 5; TV. 3, 8] mentions Rajan, Vaisyagramani 
and Taksa-ratha-karaii,’' i.e., the carpenter and chariot- 
maker (probably the representatives of industry). The 
Kathaka Samh?ia fXVf, 4] also gives the same list, 
but substitutes Go-vyacha and omits Taksa-ratha-karau, 
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These lists were a development out of the simpler 
list given in the Atharvaveda [III. 5, 7] of the Raja- 
kartris or Raja-krits who, not themselves kings, aided 
in the consecration of the king. These were the Suta, 
charioteer, the gramani, the village chief, and the peo- 
plg. IS Yho word Raja-karta in the Aitarcya Brahmana 
[Vin. 17, 5j is explained by the commentator to mean 
the king's father, brother, etc. It is, however, appa¬ 
rent from these lists of persons aiding in the royal 
coronation that both ollicial and non-official or popular 
elements were represented in the function. The rela¬ 
tion of jewels to the sovereign’s crown must also be 
implied to be the relation subsisting between the king 
on the one hand and the state functionaries and other 
popular representatives on the other. Each is neces¬ 
sary for the other. 

The next interesting feature in the Rajasuya was the 
Abliishcchaniyam, the consecration ceremony. It 
begins with the offerings to the Divine Ouickeners, 
viz., Savita Satyaprasava for righteous energy, Agni- 
Grihapati for householders’ prosperity, Soma Vanas- 
pati for growth of trees (flora or agriculture), Brihas- 
pati Vak for power of speech, Indra for lordship, gover¬ 
ning capacity, Rudra for cattle, Mitra for truth, and 
Vanina Dharmapati for protection of the law, since 
“that truly is the supreme state wffien one is lord of 
the law.” Then follow the preparation of the consecra¬ 
tion water, made up of no less than seventeen kinds 
(including the waters of dew, pond and sea); the sprink¬ 
ling by a Brahman, a kinsman of the king-elect, a 
Kshatriya nobleman (rajanya) and a Vaisya ; the inves¬ 
ting of the king with the consecration garments and 
with bow and arrows, three in number, as emblem of 
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sovereignty, so as “to make all the quarters safe from 
arrows for him"; the announcements of the kingship 
to all classes of people, the Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
priesthood and nobility, and even animate and inani¬ 
mate nature ; the ascending of the quarters, East, South, 
West, North and upper region, so that “he is high 
above everything here and everything here is below 
him"; the anointing with the following significant for¬ 
mula:'-’ “Quicken him, O Gods, to be unrivalled for 
great chiefdom, for great lordship, for the government 
of the people whose king he is—this man, O ye 
(Bharatah in the Taittiriya Samhifa), is your king . . . !” 


XXIIl 

Besides the Vajapeya and the Rajasuya, we find 
two other forms of the inauguration of great kings 
described in the Aitareya Brahmana. They are call¬ 
ed Punaravisheka and Aindra-Mahabhisheka. The 
object of these special consecrations is thus described : 
—The priest who wishes that his Kshatriya king-elect 
should achieve all kinds of conquest, should know (by 
governing) all peoples, should attain to a position of 
leadership, precedence and superiority among kings, 
should secure sovereignty, a dominion of righteousness, 
absolute independence, highest distinction as a ruler, 
fulfilment of highest desires, the widest empire and 
highest authority, that he might be a universal over- 
lord, with his powers reaching everywhere up to the 
limits of the sea, the sole master of his vast dominion 
—such a priest should inaugurate the Kshatriya with 
Indra’s great inauguration ceremony, demanding from 
him a promise on oath that he will lose everything, 
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even the accumulated fruits of his good deeds, all he 
has, even his life, if he attempts violation of right and 
tnith.®^ 


XXIV 

The elaboration of the rituals connected with these 
imperial inaugurations,-’’ which it is unnecessary to 
follow in greater detail for our present purpose, indi¬ 
cates without doubt the nature of the political en¬ 
vironment in which it was developed, the height of 
the ideal which kingship in India had realised in prac¬ 
tice. The geography of India has indeed partially in¬ 
fluenced her history: her vast expanse had practically 
no limits in the eyes of the early settlers and colonisers; 
she was a world unto herself. An infinite stretch of 
territory produced a psychology, a philosophy that was 
easily dominated by a sense of the infinite and eternal. 
The Hindu Rishi would recognise no limits to the 
development of his finite self. The Hindu king would 
also set no bounds to his political ambition. It was 
nothing short of universal sovereignty, which was re¬ 
duced by the actualities of the objective environment 
into the sovereignty of the whole of India “up to the 
limits of the ocean.” The highest class in the hierarchy 
of Hindu kings was made up of those who were Asamu- 
draksitisa . As the Aitareya Brah- 

mniin puts it: “Monarchy at its highest should have 
an empire extending right up to natural boundaries, 
it should be territorially all-embracing, up to the very 
ends uninterrupted, and should constitute and esta¬ 
blish one state and administration in the land up to 
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the seas” (VIII. 4, !>. Thus it was again his religion 
which put before the Hindu king the ideal of mak¬ 
ing the area of authority co-extensive with that of 
territory. The territorial synthesis leads the way to 
the political synthesis and is in turn emphasised by 
it. 


XXV 


vSidc by side with these ideals and conceptions of 
an all-India overiordship, the books also preserve for 
us traditional lists “ of kings who are said to have 
succeeded in realising them in life—giving another 
proof that at least the conception of India, both as a 
political and geographical unit, was not foreign to 
Hindu consciousness. Such a list is to be found in 
the Aitareya Brahniana |VIII. 14,4; 19, 2] and 
mentions the following great kings, each of whom 
achieved the singular distinction of “subjugating the 
whole country up to its farthest limits in every 
direction”:— 

(1) Janamejaya Parikshita with his priest Tura 
Kavaseya. 

(2) Saryata Manava with his priest Chyavana 
Bhargava. 

(3) Satanika Satrajita with his priest Somasusma 
Vajaratnayana. 

(4) Anibasthya wdth his priests Parvata and 
Narada. 

f5) Yudhansrausti Augrasenya with the priests 
Parvata and Narada. 
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(6) Visvakarma Bhauvana with his priest Kasyapa. 

(7) Sudas Paij.'ivana with his priest Vasistha. 

(8) Marutta Aviksita with hh priest Saaivarta. 

(9) Anga Vairochana with his priest Udamaya 
Atrcya. He is said lo have made to his priests gifts 
of innumerable cows, tS0,000 white horses, 10,000 
elephants, etc. 

(10) Bharata Dausiiianii with liis priest Dirgha- 
tama Mamateya. He is aiso said lo have given away 

(i) innumcrabl;: elcpliants of black colour with white 
tusks and golden. trap])ings in the country of Masnara; 

(ii) innumcrabJc cows lo 1000 Brahmins of the 
country named Sachiguna. He is also said to have 
kept 78 horses in ii {dace on the Yamuna, and 55 in 
the place named Vrilraghna on the Ganges for pur¬ 
poses of his horse-sacriliccs, and thus subdued the 
enemy's power. As the heavens arc inaccessible to 
human liands, so was liic lieight of Bharata's achieve¬ 
ments to all classes of men—^viz., the Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras and Nishadas (Sayana). 
It was this Bharata after whom Bharatavarsha was 
named as mentioned above. 

(11) Durinukha Fanchala with his priest Briha- 
duktha. 

(12) Atyarati Jananiapi with his priest Vasistha 
Satyahavya. This king was afterwards deprived of 
his power for his breach of faith with his priest and 
w^as killed by his enemy Saivya Sushmina. The land 
of Uttarakuru is also referred to as unconquerable in 
the story. 

Besides the list of great kings in the Aifarcya Brah- 
mana there is another list to be found in the Satapatha 
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Brahmana [Xlll. 5, 4{ of kings who performed the 
horse-sacrifice and were therefore recognised as para¬ 
mount sovereigns. For the Asvamedha, as is well 
known, involved an assertion of power and a display 
of political authority such as only a monarch of un¬ 
disputed supremacy could have ventured upon 
without courting humiliation. The ruling of the 
Apastamba Srauta Sutra [XX, I, 11 on the point may 
be quoted : “A king governing the whole land [Sarva- 
bhauma niay perform the Asvamedha.”"^ 

The list of these Asvamedhins is given as follows ;— 

1. Janamejaya Parikshita with his Rishi Indrota 
Daivapa Saunaka. 

2. Bhimasena 

3. Ugrasena 

4. Srutasena 

5. Para Atnara, the Kausalya king. 

6. Purukutsa, the Aiksaka king. 

7. Marutta Aviksita, the Ayogava king. 

8. Kraivya, the Panchala king (“the Panchala 
overlord of the Krivis”). 

9. Dhvasan Dvaitavana, the king of the Matsyas. 

10. Bharata Daushyanti (“who attained that wide 
sway which now belongs to the Bharatas”). He is 
said to have bound 78 steeds on the Yamuna and 55 
near the Ganga and conquered the whole earth (cf. 
Aitareya Br. above). 

11. Risava Yajnatura. 

12. Satrasaha, the Panchala king. 

13. Satanika Satrajita. 

The Sankhayana Srauta Sutra [XVI. 9) also pre¬ 
serves a similar list of Asvamedhins, which includes 
the following Kings :— 


1 

y the Parikshitas 
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1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 
7. 


Janamej?iya ] 
Ugrasena 
Bhimasena 
Srutascna 
Risava Yajnatura. 
Vaideha AJhara. 
Marutta Avikshita. 


Parikshitas. 


XXVI 

These lists of great kings preserved in Vedic litera¬ 
ture are also supplemented by other lists in the Purauas 
and other works. The Kurma Piirana [XX. 31] 
mentions King Vasumana ; the Padma Parana mentions 
King Dilip and his predecessors Manu, Sagara, Marutta 
and Yayati jlV. 110-1181: while the Agni Purana [ch. 
219, 50—51] mentions Prithu, Dilipa, Bharata, Vali, 
Malla, Kakustha, Yuvanasva, Jayadratha, Mandhata, 
Muchukunda, Pururavah. The Brahma Purana 
mentions Pururavah, who is called Prithivipati'*^ 
Bhima, called Rajarat-*^ Yayati,'^' who 
subdued the earth up to the seas, Kartavirya-Arjuna,'*” 
who is called Samrat-chakravarti. The Brahmanda 
Purana mentions Prithu.The Markandeya mentions 
Pururavah^'^* as Chakravartti and Marutta.^^ The Siva 
Parana mentions Chitraratha,®- Prithu^" as Chakravartti, 
and Harischandra'*^ as Samrat. The Linga Purana 
mentions Yayati,^’-’ Kartavirya-Arjuna,®® Sasavinda®* 
and Usana.®"^ The Skanda Purana mentions Kartavirya®^ 
as Samrat Chakravartti. The Bhagavata Purana men¬ 
tions Mandhata^® and Sagara*^ as Chakravartti and 
Muchukunda^® as Akhandabhumipa. The Devipu- 
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rana uses the word Rkarat*^' in respect of a Dailya 
named Ghora. The Vishnu Piirana mentions Sagara,'^ 
Ghandra/’’ Bharata,*'’ Maliapadma Nanda,*' and 
Chandragupla.'*^ Tlis Vayu mentions Sagara/‘“ Karta- 
virya-Arjuna'^^' and Usana.'^ I’he Matsya mentions 
Pururavah'^ and Piiru, " the son of Yayati. 

The Mahabharahi in many places refers to the great 
Indian kings of old. A complete enumeration of them 
is contained in the Santiparva Ich. XXIX.I, where the 
following kings are named :— 

T Marutta, son of Avikshita. 

2. Suhotra, son of Atithi. 

3. BrihadratlKL the King of the Aiigas. 

4. Sivi, the son of Usinara, swayed the whole 
earth as one sways the leathern shield, and the wheels 
of whose victorious chariot rolled unopposed over the 
whole earth, who brought the whole earth under one 
authority,etc. 

5. Bharata, the son of Dushyanta and Sakuntala, 
w^ho as stated above in the Aifareya Brahmaua, sacri¬ 
ficed three hundred horses on the banks of the Yamuna, 
twenty on the vSarasvati, and fourteen on the Ganga.^ ’ 

6. Rama, son of Dasaratha. 

7. Bhagiratha of ikshvaku dynasty. 

8. Dilipa. 

9. Mandhata, son of Yuvanasva, who subdued 
the whole earth and vanquished the following kings, 
viz., Angara, Marutta, Asita, Gaya and Brihadratha, 
the King of the Angas,*^'’ and on whose wide empire 
“the sun never sets.” 

10. Yayati, son of Nahusha, who conquered the 
whole earth up to the seas and performed a hundred 
Vajapeyas.*^ 
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11. Ambarisha, the son of T'la.hha;. :i, the king of in¬ 
numerable kings. 

{2. Sasaviiidu, the son of Chilraratha. 

13. Gaya, the son of Amurtharayas. 

14. i<:mticleva, son of Saukriti. 

15. Sagara of iksinaki; dynasty, whose sway ex¬ 
tended over the whole earth."’ 

16. Pritlui, the son of Vena. 

I'hc Arthasasira of ivamliya a!so give;- expressioii 
to the conception of an aij-lndia overlord and a list 
of kings, who realised that ideal, dh.w paramount 
sovereign is called n«|ii [ J 

[Mysore edition, p. i i I, i.e., whose dvmhnion extends 
up to the hu*tliesl iiiniis in liic (our quarters oi the 
country; he is also retjrcsenlcd as governing die country 
with none to dispute his rigiu l iWd.U 

His dorninioD (cliakravartti ksHietram is 

specially defined as the country between the Himalayas 
and the ocean, wdiich is an evident reference to 
Chandragupta’s sovereignty ( ) 

(Mysore cd., p. 33). There is a list of kings which 
includes the following names: (1) Dandyakya-Bhoja, 
(2) Vaidcha-karala, (3) Jananicjaya, (4) Talajangha, 
(5) Aila, (6) Ajavindu-Sauvira, (7) Ravana, (8) Duiyo- 
dhana, (9) Dambodbhava, (10) Haihaya-Arjuna, 
(11) Vatapi. These kings all failed to be great 
because of tlicir want of self-control and subjection of 
the senses. Among tlie successful great kings arc 
named Ambarisha and Nabhaga [see pp. 11, 12, 
Mysore edj. 
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XXVII 

Following this long line of great Indian kings we 
come across the illustrious name of Yudhishthira, who 
proclaimed his overlordship and paramount-power 
before the Imperial Durbar at Indraprastha, to which 
were invited kings from the remotest parts of India 
and beyond to render him homage and realise the unity 
of that vast empire into which were federated their 
smaller kingdoms. For the Mahabharata preserves for 
us a picture of India that was divided politically into 
innumerable small states, kingdoms and republics, 
whose mutual jealousies and animosities afterwards 
culminated in the Great War of the Mahabharata. It 
was left to the superior power of Yudhishthira to arrest 
these disruptive tendencies for a time by the evolution 
of a peaceful confederation in which every state was 
kept in its proper sphere and orbit to promote the larger 
life of the whole. That this task of political reconstruc¬ 
tion was not an easy one, that the ancient Shastric ideal 
of kingship of bringing the whole country “up to the 
sea” under the yoke of a common authority was difficult 
to achieve was thus recognised by Yudhishthira [Sabha 
parva, XV. 2]: “There are kings everywhere living 
independently, doing what they like, but they have not 
attained to the rank of emperor, for that appellation is 
difficult to obtain.””^’ The situation was indeed full 
of difficulties. There were powerful kings on every 
side aiming at overlordship. To the north there was 
Hastinapura, the capital of the Kurus. To the east 
Mathura was held by a powerful sovereign. To the 
south the King of Malva was a standing menace, and 
to the west there was the principality of Virata equally 
ambitious. There were other mighty kings in different 
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parts of India, but the most powerful of them was Jara- 
sandha, King of Magadha, who aspired to suzerainty. 
His subjugation was the first achievement of the Pandus 
in their career of an all-India conquest, and four grand 
military expeditions were then organised, one to proceed 
to each quarter of India. Arjuna assumed the command 
of the northern advance, and to his might fell victims 
the Kulindas, the Kalakutas, the Avarthas, the Svakala- 
dvipis; Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisha; the Himalayan 
chiefs such as those of Uluka, Modapura, Vainadeva, 
Sudaman, Susankula, Devaprastha, etc.; also the Kiratas 
and the Chinas. Arjuna then turned towards the west 
through Kashmir to Balkh and, on his way back, 
through Kamboja, Darada, etc. Across the Himala¬ 
yas were encountered the kings of Kimpilla-varsha and 
Halaka near Manasa lake and, lastly, Uttarakuru. The 
second expedition was led by Bhima towards the east, 
subduing Drupada, Dasarna, the Pulindas, Chedi, 
Kosala, Ayodhya, Uttara Kosala, Urulla and the Terai; 
then Kasi, the Matsyas, the Maladas, Madadharas, the 
Vatsabhumiyas, the Bhangas, the Santakas and Var- 
makas, and several Kirata and other races. Mithila 
courted alliance and Magadha paid tribute. Then the 
country of Kama (Bhagalpur) was subdued and subse¬ 
quently the petty chiefs of Vanga. The southern ad¬ 
vance was under Sahadeva, who similarly inarched 
victorious through many petty kingdoms and, crossing 
the Narmada, passed through Kishkindha, Mahishmati 
to Southern India, securing the allegiance of Dravida, 
Sarabhipattanam, Tamra island, Timingila (the country 
of the whale), Kalinga, Andhra, Udra, Kerala, Talavana, 
Ceylon and other places. On his way home, he pas¬ 
sed along the western coast through Surat to Gujarat, 
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and finally returned home, laden wiih wealth and 
presents. Nakuiu, leading the western expedition, 
passed through Rohitaka and thence Southern Raj- 
piitana to Mahettha, Sivi, Trigarta, Ambastha, Mala- 
va, Panchkaiphalas, Madhyamaka, Vatadhana; thence 
he turned towards Fushkara and, through the Abhira 
country, marciied on io the Punjab and encountered 
in the north-west the Pallavas, Barbaras, Kiratas, 
Yavanas and the Sakas, from all of whom he obtained 
valuable presents and acknowledgment of allegiance. 

Thus the whole of India for the time resounded with 
the din of the conquering marches of the Pandavas 
asserting the authority of a superior powder ; the whole 
country' was united in submission to a sovereign claim¬ 
ing its homage and alliance. India once again was 
imagined and used as a political unit; the diflerent parts 
were integrated into a federal whole: (he separated lives 
of the provinces w^crc united in a common life. 


XXVIll 

Tlie story of Yiidhishthira known to ever>^ Hindu 
has accordingly immensely popularised the old Vedic 
conception of an all-India sovereignty of which Yud- 
histhira was such a prominent embodiment. The idea 
became one of the current political notions of the an¬ 
cient Hindus, not a subject of thought but an integral 
part of thought. Tt lost none of its strength in later 
times. It had sufficient vitality to stamp its impress on 
the earliest Buddhist thought. We are generally fami¬ 
liar with the influences of Hinduism on Buddhism; we 
know how Buddhism is rooted deep in the religious 
speculation of the Hindus. But we do not know that 
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some of the fundamental religious conceptions of the 
Buddhists were inspired by Hindu political thought as 
distinguished from Hindu religious thought. 

P'or the early Buddhist ideas of the Buddha were 
dominated by the then prevailing Hindu ideal of the 
chakravarti Raja to which the Buddha was always 
thought and described to conform. Tlic Hindu ideal 
was understood by the Buddhist and explained in the 
early Suttas to be that of “a King of Kings, a right¬ 
eous man who ruled in righteousness, lord of the four 
quarters of the earth, invincible, the protector of his 
people, possessor of the seven royal treasures. 

The first of these treasures was the treasure of the 
wheel which is represented to roll onwards, like the 
sun in old Vedic poetry, to the very extremities of the 
world conquering and to conquer*’" The second trea¬ 
sure of the King of Kings is the white elephant which 
can carry its master across the broad earth to its very 
ocean boundary like the Airavata of India, “the per¬ 
sonification of the great white, fertilising rain-cloud 
so rapid in its passage before the winds of the mon¬ 
soon over the vault of heaven.” The third treasure of 
the horse, probably also derived from the Vedic 
‘'charger-King whose name was thunder-cloud.” The 
fourth was the treasure of the gem called the Veluriya 
(from which the word beryl is probably derived), “the 
splendour of which spread round about a league every 
side,” like the jewel of lightning with which Indra in 
the Vedas slays the demon of darkness. Fifthly, the 
King of Kings is the possessor of a pearl among women; 
and the two last treasures are a treasurer and an adviser, 
faithful servants, like the pearl among women, of the 
king of kings. 
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Such a king of kings the early Buddhists saw in 
Buddha who became the ruler of a supernatural 
world,'*'* an empire of truth; whose wheel was the wheel 
of the Dharma which the King of Righteousness him¬ 
self had set rolling onwards, that wheel which will roll 
over all the w'orld, unchecked in its course; whose Prime 
Minister was his chief disciple Sariputta; and whose 
teaching, like rain-cloud, rained down the ambrosia of 
bliss, fertilising right desires, extinguishing the fires of 
lust, hatred and ignorance. 

Thus the old Hindu conception of a paramount over¬ 
lordship having reference to an actual empire was seized 
by early Buddhist thought to describe its achievement 
which resulted in the foundation of an ideal empire, 
the empire of righteousness in the hearts of men. The 
Hindu Chakravartti was he who made the wheels of his 
chariot roll unopposed over all the world; the wheel 
was the symbol of his power. But Buddha was a differ¬ 
ent kind of Chakravartti: he who set rolling the royal 
chariot-whecl of a universal empire of truth and righte¬ 
ousness. His wheel was the symbol not of power but 
of Dharma. His work is accordingly described as 
Dhamma chakkappavattana, which is the name given 
to the famous Sutta in which is embodied the very 
essence of Buddha’s teachings.®* 


XXIX 

It is thus abundantly clear that in the days of 
ancient Buddhism the whole of India was compre¬ 
hended as a single territory to be brought within the 
scope of one all-embracing authority though the con¬ 
ception was expanded and idealised by Buddhist reli- 
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gious fervour. And Chandra Gupta was thus not the 
first to conceive and realise the ideal of paramount 
sovereignty, but only came into the possession of a 
rich inheritance which his genius utilised and improved 
to the fullest extent. His success naturally contributed 
a good deal to the strength and popularity of the ideal 
he represented and realised. The problem “How can 
a king become a king of kings?” soon became a favou¬ 
rite familiar topic of discussion in the ancient schools 
of political thought. It gave rise to much scientific, sys¬ 
tematic speculation, which was embodied in the theory 
of the Mandala or Circle of Kings as outlined in the 
works on Niti-Sastra. We find expositions of this 
theory both in the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the 
Niti-Sastra of Kamandaka in which there are also refe¬ 
rences to earlier authorities. The theory postulates the 
natural inevitable desire of small kings to become great 
and finds in that instinct the regulative principle or law 
which rules the political world in almost the same sense 
as gravitation rules the physical; which determines the 
evolution of states and the growth of empires and esta¬ 
blishes a stable equilibrium and a balance of power. 

The whole country is conceived of as a political 
circle [ ] at the centre of which is the head 

who is technically called Vijigishu 
[ f^f^g ] the would-be conqueror, who is to 
emerge as the paramount power dominating the 
system, who “shines in his sphere like the full moon.”*''* 
The normal political circle is that formed by twelve 
kings,®® including the central victorious king or sove¬ 
reign, round whom are ranged, both in the front and 
rear, nine subordinate kings in vaiying degrees of 
friendliness and hostility, and two neutral kings called 
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and . This confederation of twelve 

kingdoms connected with one another by all possible 
kinds of political relationship is regarded as an appro¬ 
ximation to the actual state of things, a map of the 
actual political situation, showing also its possible deve¬ 
lopments due to all conceivable changes of attitude of 
the component units. Thus the variations of the normal 
political system have been noticed by the ancient 
authors of polity. Kautilya'"' mentions a confederation 
or circle of three kings who may constitute a “sphere 
of influence"; Maya**^ of four kings [ ] 

Puloma’^^ of six kings; Brihaspati’^^ of eighteen kings; 
and Visalaksha^^’^ of fifty-four kings, and so forth. 
Thus the central monarch will find his sphere of 
action embracing both friendly and hostile king- 
doms/^^ but if he is self-possessed, strong in all 
the elements of sovereignty, he is bound to achieve 
pre-eminence and attain to suzerainty [rr%^^] by 
his superior policy and statecraft, which by a proper 
manipulation of the various political forces can easily 
render his own position invincible, supreme and 
paramount.^ 


XXX 

But the ideal of a paramount sovereign dominating 
the whole of India, besides expressing itself in literature, 
utters itself in no uncertain tones througli some of the 
early Indian epigraphic records. Thus the term 
Maharaja lit., a great king, was used 

as one of the titles of paramount sovereignty by 
Kaniska, Huviska, and Vasudeva, who, there is every 
reason to believe, were paramount sovereigns, in their 
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inscriptions of the years 9, 39, and It is also 

used, in conjunction with the higher title of Rajatiraja, 
“superior king of kings,” by the same three kings in 
their inscriptions of the years 11, 47, and 87.In 
still earlier days the same title Maharaja, in conjunction 
sometimes with the title Rajatiraja and sometimes 
with Rajaraja f 1, “king of kings” (the two 
together being equivalent to the Greek, basileus 
basileon), was used on the bilingual coins of Hemo- 
kadphiscs^^'* (in conjunction with Rajatiraja) and of 
Azes (in conjunction with Rajaraja). It was also 
used by itself to represent the Greek basileus on the 
coins of Hermaeus. Tlie title Rajadhiraja occurs by 
itself on some of the coins of Maues^®-* and in conjunc¬ 
tion with the title Maharaja on some of the coins of 
Azes'‘^ while Rajatiraja occurs in the same sense but 
coupled with Maharaja in the Mathura inscription of 
Huviska'” of the year 47 and of Vasudeva of the 
year 87. 

In the inscriptions of the Guptas the following titles 
are used to indicate supreme paramount sovereignty, 
viz., Maharajadhiraja L J, Paramesvara 

I ], Paramabhattaraka [ j, Raja¬ 
dhiraja I J, and Chakravarti ] 

Thus the Allahabad posthumous stone pillar inscrip¬ 
tion of Samudra Gupta refers to him as “the Maha¬ 
rajadhiraja, the glorious Samudra Gupta,” and to his 
“conquest of the whole world.” Tt also refers to him 
as “the son of the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious 
Chandra Gupta I” and “the Mahadevi Kumaradevi,^^'^ 
and also to Chandra Gupta II as Paramabhattaraka.”^ ’ ‘ 
The Eran stone inscription of Samudra Gupta com¬ 
pares him with the great ancient monarchs Prithu and 

FU—4 
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Raghava,^^^ and refers to his subjugation of “the whole 
tribe of kings upon the earth.””® 

The Udayagiri cave inscription of Chandra Gupta 
11 refers to him as Paramabhattaraka and Maharaja- 
dhiraja. The Mathura stone inscription of Chandra 
Gupta 11 refers to both Samudra Gupta and Chandra 
Gupta 1 as Maharajadhiraja, and to himself as the 
exterminator of all kings, who had no antagonist (of 
equal power) in the world and whose fame extended up 
to the shores of the four oceans,”^ and who was the 
restorer of the asvamedha-sacrifice that had been long 
in abeyance. The Sanchi stone inscription of Chandra 
Gupta II also refers to him as Maharajadhiraja, who 
has acquired banners of victory and fame in many 
battles.”"* Another Udayagiri cave inscription of 
Chandra Gupta II refers to the purchase-money of his 
prowess which bought the earth and made slaves of 
all kings,”*’ and uses the epithet Rajadhiraja. The 
Gadhwa stone inscription of Chandra Gupta II refers 
to him as Maharajadhiraja.”’” 

Kumara Gupta is referred to as Maharajadhiraja in 
the two Gadhwa stone inscriptions;”*^ also in the Bilsad 
stone pillar inscription,”* which applies the epithet to 
his ancestors Chandra Gupta 11.,”'^ Samudra Gupta, 
and Chandra Gupta 1., and makes a special reference 
to Samudra Gupta as the restorer of Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice.”'’ The Mankuwur stone image inscription of 
Kumara Gupta, however, refers to him only as a 
Maharaja, which was then a subordinate feudatory title, 
cither by a mistake or because of the reduction of 
Kumara Gupta to feudal rank by the Pushyamitras and 
the Hunas. The Mandasor stone inscription also refers 
to Kumara Gupta as reigning over the whole earth.^** 
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Skanda Gupta is called Maharajadhiraja in the 
Bihar stone inscription^"' which repeats the usual an¬ 
cestral references and exploits. The Bhitari stone pillar 
inscription refers to him as tlie most eminent hero 
in the lineage of the Guptas,who,by his conquests 
“subjugated the earth,and repeats the ancestral ex¬ 
ploits. The Junagadh rock inscription calls his Raja- 
rajadhiraj,^'^^ who “made subject to himself the whole 
earth bounded by the waters of the four oceans,'’ who 
“destroyed the height of the pride of his enemies and 
appointed protectors in all the countries;^ who is the 
banner of his lineage, the lord of the whole earth; 
whose pious deeds are even more wonderful than his 
supreme sovereignty over kings,etc. The Kahaum 
stone pillar inscription refers to him as the lord of a 
hundred kings, “whose hall of audience is shaken by 
the wind caused by the falling down (in the act of 
performing obeisance) of the heads of those hundred 
kings.'’^'' The Indor copper-plate inscription of Skanda 
Gupta applies to him the titles Paramabhattaraka 
and Maharajadhiraja, and speaks of his “augmenting 
victorious reign. 

The Meherauli posthumous iron pillar inscription of 
Chandra refers to him as having attained sole supreme 
sovereignty in the world and “the breezes of his prowess 
by which the southern ocean is even still perfumed,” 
who crossed the seven mouths of the Indus and con¬ 
quered the Vahlikas.^^^ 

The Mandasor stone pillar inscription of Yasodhar- 
man describes him as a paramount sovereign holding 
sway over a large part of India from the river Lauhitya 
or the Brahmaputra to the western ocean and from 
the Himalayas to the mountain Mahendra. He is des- 
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cribcd as falling but little short of Manu and Bharata, 
Alarka and Mandhatri, the great kings of old, in whom 
the title of ‘"universal sovereign" shines most.’^'® 

Another Mandasor stone inscription of Vishnuvar- 
dhana applies to him the titles of Rajadhiraja and 
Paramcsvara, and refers to his subjection of many 
mighty kings of the east and north.^"' 

The long Alina copper-plate inscription of Siladitya 
VII applies the epithets Paramabhattaraka, Maharaja- 
dhiraja, Paramesvara and Chakravartin to Dharasena 
IV and the first three epithets to Siladityadeva Til, 
Siladityadeva IV, Siladityadeva V, Siladityadeva VI, 
and Siladityadeva VIL 

The Mandar Hill rock inscription of Adityasena ap¬ 
plies to him the paramount titles Paramabhattaraka 
and Maharajadhiraja. 

The Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II 
uses the paramount titles Paramesvara in respect of 
Devaguptadeva, Vishnuguptadeva and Jivitaguptadeva 
II. 

Tlic Sonpat copper seal inscription of Harshavar- 
dhana applies the paramount titles Paramabhattaraka 
and Maharajadhiraja to Prabhakaravardhana, Rajya- 
vardhana II, and Harshavardhana. 

The copper-plate inscription of Samudra Gupta 
discovered at Gaya repeats the paramount title Maha¬ 
rajadhiraja and the achievements of Samudra Gupta 
and his ancestors. 

Some of the historical inscriptions in the cave-temples 
of Western India contain references to titles of para¬ 
mount sovereignty used by some successful kings. In 
the longest of the four inscriptions at Nasik of Gotami- 
piitra^-‘^ Satakarni and Pulumayi, Gotamiputra is 
spoken of as “king of kings,” whose exploits rivalled 
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those ot Rama, Kesava, Arjuna, Bhimasena: whose 
prowess was equal to that of Nabhaga, Nahusha, 
Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama and Ambarisha. 
The inscriptions of Pulakesi II (A.D. 611-634) show 
his assumption of the imperial title Paramesvara, lord 
paramount. Both Dantidurga, the Rashtrakuta monarch 
who overthrew the Chalukyas, and his son Krishnaraja 
arc spoken of in their copper-plate grants as having 
become paramount sovereigns. Their successor, 
Govinda 111, is also made out by his Baroda copper¬ 
plate grant to have been a paramount king making and 
unmaking subordinate kings. 

Some of the Bengal Pala kings also used paramount 
titles of sovereignty as shown by their inscriptions. Thus 
a Nalanda inscription refers to Gopala as Paramabhat- 
taraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara. Another of 
Buddha Gaya speaks of “Paramabhattaraka—Sriman 
.\4ahipala Deva.” In a copper-plate inscription at 
Monghyr Gopala is called "‘king of the world” and 
“likened unto Prithu, Sagara and others.”^*'* 


XXXI 

Thus early Hindu history unmistakably shows that 
the political consciousness of the people had from very 
early limes grasped the whole of India as a unit, and 
assimilated the entire area as the theatre of its activi¬ 
ties. But the tide of life that was pulsating through 
India from end to end, unifying and integrating its 
parts and varieties into one mighty organism, came 
inevitably in course of time to overflow its original 
geographical limits and spread itself over other lands. 
Indeed, there can hardly be a more convincing proof 
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ol the reality and strength of Indian unity than the story 
of Indian colonising activity and the gradual develop¬ 
ment of a Greater India across the seas. This is not 
the proper place and occasion for the unfolding of that 
interesting history in all its details which is still one 
of the unillumined chapters of Indian history, and I 
content myself with stating here only the general con¬ 
clusions and facts that stand out clear and definite. 
India for centuries sent out streams of colonists and 
emigrants to countries in the Far East, including Pegu, 
Siam, and Cambodia on the mainland, and to Java, 
Sumatra, Bali and Borneo among the islands of the 
Makiy Archipelago, and “the reality of the debt due 
to India by those distant lands is attested abundantly 
by material remains, by the existence to this day of 
both the Buddhist and Brahmanical religions in the 
island of Bali to the east of Java, by Chinese history 
and by numerous traditions preserved in India, Pegu, 
Siam and the Archipelago.”’^^' This colonising activity 
resulted in the practical Indianisation of the countries 
touched by it—the transplantation, and in some cases 
reproduction, of Indian art institutions and even geogra¬ 
phical names. It is wellknown that some of the triumphs 
and masterpieces of Indian Art exist outside India in 
those countries which came within her influence, while 
the ideas and institutions travelled with the spread of 
Buddhism, which in its Mahayanist form and develop¬ 
ment was accepted by Tibet, Nepal and China with the 
neighbouring countries, as also parts of Farther India 
and Java, and in its Hinayana form gained, besides 
the countries of Farther India and Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam and Cambodia. This propagation of Indian 
thought and institutions was undoubtedly the work of 
countless colonists and missionaries, carried on through 
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centuries, whose zeal must have been fed by a rich and 
stable national self-consciousness developed on a 
common soil and country. The colonising movement 
was (and always is) but the crest of a wave of popular 
enthusiasm for the country created and sustained by 
the realisation of its individuality and sacredness, a 
profound appreciation of all that it stands for, its ideals 
and institutions. 


XXXIl 

We have now seen how in the past both religion and 
political experience contributed to the growth of a 
geographical sense in the people and to the perception 
of the fundamental unity of India behind her conti¬ 
nental vastness and variety. The whole of the country 
was thus easily and naturally grasped by the national 
thought as a geographical unit whose strength and 
fervour triumphed over the physical difficulties of pre- 
mechanical ages in the way of having an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the different parts which were welded into a 
whole. It was in a real sense the conquest of matter 
by mind; the subjection of the physical to the spiritual. 
India as a whole was realised as the mighty motherland 
by the popular mind in every part of India in spite 
of an unfavouring natural environment. 

In modern times, the age of the improvement of 
transport, when the whole world has, so to say, been 
made smaller in size and is being centralised by rail¬ 
ways, telegraphs and electrical machinery, when the 
ocean itself has been converted from a barrier into a 
broad highway of international intercourse, we can 
more easily and naturally realise the geographical unity 
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of the whole of India. And besides, is not this unity 
apparent on the map? That country is geographically 
one of which the barriers separating its parts are less 
obstructive than those which isolate the area as a whole 
from surrounding regions. It is quite evident, and he 
who runs may read il, that India pre-eminently satisfies 
this test of unity. The great barrier of the north for¬ 
med by the Himalayas, which may be easily rendered 
impregnable, cITectually isolates the country from the 
rest of Asia, giving protection to it along a frontier of 
2,000 miles, while towards the south the advantages of 
an insular position are secured by the sea. Tims sea¬ 
girt and mountain-guarded India is indisputably a geo¬ 
graphical unit. 

As regards any insurmountable internal barriers, we 
hardly come across one. The Himalayas overlook the 
great plain, the Indo-Gangetic depression which covers 
an area larger than France, Germany and Austria put 
together, and supports more than one-half of the total 
population of India. This is the region of which Sir 
Richard Strachey has said: “It is no exaggeration to say 
that it is possible to go from the Bay of Bengal up the 
Ganges through the Punjab and down the Indus again 
to the sea over a distance of 2,000 miles and more 
without finding a pebble, however small.” The whole 
region is of one uniform level, one continuous stretch 
of land uninterrupted by any barrier, covered with a net¬ 
work of rivers, railways and canals, where one sees 
only “unbroken continents of wheat, millet and Indian 
corn, endless seas of rice and limitless prairies of sugar¬ 
cane and indigo,” an evidence of agricultural wealth 
oppressive almost in its monotony. Nor is the Vindhya 
or Satpura range any serious barrier obstructing com- 
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munication between northern and southern India, 
Scarcely rising more than 4,000 feet above sea-Jevel, 
both the ranges are now pierced by road and railway, 
and did not even in the earlier ages seriously interfere 
with the spread of Indo-Aryan civilisation, the diffusion 
of Hindu culture and learning to the parts of India lying 
to their south which are, equally with the north, the 
great stronghold of Hinduism. 

Lastly, among other natural features which disting¬ 
uish India from other countries may be mentioned the 
seasonal winds or monsoons which have stamped on 
the whole country a unique aspect. 1 hey have created 
those hydrographical conditions which have made o( 
India pre-eminently the land of agriculture and one of 
the best-watered regions of the world. The census 
reports show that about 73 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation of India is dependent on agriculture for liveli¬ 
hood. While it may also be ascertained from statistics 
that, out of a total of 226 million acres annually sown 
in old British India, only 44 million acres lacked the 
natural water-supply and had to be artificially irrigated 
by the contrivances of man. So that fully 80 per cent, 
of the total area sown was naturally irrigated by tlic 
rivers of India pouring down in their bounty the streams 
of plenty. There also stands out, as the result of the 
operation of physical causes, the broad fundamental 
and distinguishing fact that Indian civilisation has deve¬ 
loped and rests mainly on a rice-basis and the national 
diet is practically vegetarian. 

XXXIII 

Thus has India been helped both by nature and 
nurture, by her geographical conditions and historic 
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experience, by her religious ideas and political ideas, 
to realise herself as a unit, to perceive, preserve and 
promote her individuality in fulfilment of her heaven- 
appointed mission in the culture-history of the world. 
Indian thought occupies a distinct place in the evo¬ 
lution of human thought; Indian life has its distinctive 
part to play in the history of humanity. Human cul¬ 
ture would be incomplete and poor without its Indian 
contribution. The world is in need of India, a living, 
rejuvenated India—of the strength of her message, her 
cult, her faith. For what does India represent? “Not 
Universal Empire of the type attempted by the Eternal 
City, not Universal Spiritual Dominion like the Mother 
of all the Churches.'’ India’s gift to the world has been 
the fair fabric of an Empire,’a Nationality, founded 
on the basis of Universal Peace ( Ahimsa, 3Tf|^r )> 
peace between man and man, and between man and 
every sentient creature; a fabric that was alas! ruthlessly 
shattered by the shock and collision of historic forces. 
For the Prime Maker of all history has perhaps ordained 
that the world hould pass through the process of a 
painful historic development from the brute to the man. 

Standing alone now in the background of historic 
nationalities and teeming millions, India calls us to the 
Cult of the Spirit, calls the mighty nations of the earth 
to lay down their pride and hate, their sceptres and 
swords, and, with redemptive humility, love and sacri¬ 
fice, to fight in union the forces of rebarbarisation that 
are fast turning whole continents into armed hostile 
camps. It is in that Indian Cult of the Spirit that 
Nations, like Individuals, will find their rest and peace 
and realise the democratic dreams of a World Federa¬ 
tion or a Parliament of Man.^^^ 



NOTES 


1. These refer to undivided India. 

2. hnf/crial Cfudteer, new eel. \'()1. 1., p. 157. 

3. Ibid, p. 213. 

4. According to Dr. Cust, '‘no less than 539 languages and 
dialects, cultivated and uncultivated, in the whole of India and 
its borde-ring regions.” 

5. One aspect of this unity has been thus explained by Monier 
Williams {Hhnliiism, page 13) : “India, though it has, as we 
have seen, more than 500 spoken dialects, has only one sacred 
language and only one sacred literature, accepted and revered 
by all adherents of Hinduism alike, however diverse in race, 
dialect, rank, and creed. That language is Sanskrit, and that 
literature is Sanskrit literature- the only repository of the Veda 
or ‘knowledge’ in its widest sense ; the only vehicle of Hindu 
theology, philosophy, law and mythology ; the only mirror in 
which all the creeds, opinions, customs, and usuages of the 
Hindus are faithfully reflected; and (if we may be allowed a 
fourth metaphor) the only quarr^^ whence the requisite mate¬ 
rials may be obtained for improving the vernaculars or for 
expressing important religious and scientific ideals.” 

6. India 'W'as originally called Jambudvipa. This name was 
in use even in the time of Asoka who, in Buddhist w^orks, is 
often styled as the king of Jambudvipa. Some of the Pala 
kings also style themselves as Kings of Jambudvipa in their 
inscriptions. While the name Jambudvipa has a geographical 
reference, the name Bharatavarsha has a political reference con¬ 
veying the idea that the whole of India w^as governed by a 
single king (see the Puranas for the etymological significance 
of the word). Though Jambudvipa and Bharatavarsha were no 
doubt names applied to the region conquered or colonised 
by the Aryans, yet subsequent additions by conquest were also 
known by those general names, as accretions to the main land 
are known by the name of the latter. 

7. Ill, 33. 

8. Panjika VIIL: ^ 

W 3Ti5T{^ I 

3 ^ It” 

IP# I 

9. As pointed out by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A., in 
his suggestive brochure on the Pedagogy of tke Hindus, this 
synthetic and complex Indian culture was the result of the 
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Indian system of education which adapted itself to national 
requirements in all ages, and he argues : “How otherwise can 
we account for tlic rise of the numerous Puranas, Samhitas, and 
Tantras adapted to the needs of the people in different ages 
and provinces ? ... It was because of their mastery over the 
principles of Psychology and Sociology that the leaders of the 
community never neglected the superstitions, the mechanical 
riles and ceremonies, the diverse practices and usages and 
various religious customs and mythological notions obtaining 
ill the country, but rather promoted tlic growth and develop¬ 
ment of a varied escIiatolog>', a varied mythology and a varied 
religious system according to the varied geograj^hiciii end 
iiislorital condition of the people.” 

10. RV. X. 75.5, 

11. Sutudri- the Sutlej ; Parushw the Ravi : Asihii- \h\: 
Cht nab ; Marudvridha- ihn combined course of the Akcsinc.s 
and Hydaspes (Roth); Vitasta~Gr, Hydaspes -Jhcelum; 
Arjikiya- tlm Vipas (according to Yaska) -- the Bias ; Sushoma 

the Indus (Yaska). See Map. 

12. Th(' epithet Sapta-sindJiu, the land of ^('ven rivers, is 
applied to the whole of Vedic India in Rig. VITl., 24, 27, and 
is thus another expression of its geographical unity. 

The Ef)ic counterpart of the Vedic description of the Punjab 
is the following couplet of the Mahabhamta, Karna-parva, 
chapter 44 : - 

MqtJn g fT«n • 

13. The Vasishtha Dharma Sutra ji.91 in accord mth Manava 
Dharma Sutra, also defines Aryavarta as the region between 
the Vindhya and the Himalaya, and these two ranges also seem 
to be the boundaries of the Aryan world in the Kaushitaki 
Ulmnishad lii.l3|. The Bala-ramayana of the poet Rajasc- 
khara speaks of the river Narmada as “the dividing line of 
Aryavarta and Dakshinapatha.” 

14. Wc may compare in this connection the mention of the 
Snpta-Ganga or tlie seven Gangas in Siva-purana |II. xii.j, 
vu,, (.langa, Godavari, Kaveri, Tamraparni, Sindhu, Sarayu 
and Rev a. 

15. It also occurs in the Mahahharata, Bhishmaparva, Ch. 9. 

16. Mahendra—tho: Mahcndra Mali hills in Ganjam and the 
Eastern Ghats where Parasurama retired after his defeat by 
Rama; Malaya—ih^ southern part of the Western Ghats: 
5flAyfl“the northern part of the Western Ghats; Riksha^iht 
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eastern part of the Vindhyas, the mountains of Gondwana : 
Paripatra or Pariyatra— the western part of the Vindhyas, in¬ 
cluding the Aravalis. See Map. 

17. The seven sacred places named are : Ayodhya, Mathura. 
Maya or Hardwar, Kashi or Banaras, Kanchi or Conjeeveram. 
Avanti or Ujjain, and Dvaravati or Dwarka in Gujarat. 

18. These sacred places are Badari-Kedarnath in the north, 
Rameshvara in the south. Dwaraka in the west and Jagannath 
in the cast. 

19. The Devigita (eighth diapter) enumerate.s the varioui 
places throughout India sacred to the Devi or Durga, 


20. At) XII. 2— 

21. At; xn. 3 —fiw: 
wgg: I ” 

22. kv xn. 5 “ 

I ” 

23. At) XII. 11 — “ 

24. At) XII. 1. 22 — 33|l gSTOtSeW, I ‘ 

25. At) XII. 1. 41— 

5^w: II ” 

AfatiM, II. 17 —“ a ^ I ” 

Vishnu Purana, II iii. 24 
tlRfycT ^i: fe! 

’4^20^ <i ¥iR:ai>fftwFr i 

»jji: gw: it 

I Thus do the gods sing the glories of Bharatavarsha: ‘'More 
fortunate than we are they who are born in that land wherein 
lies the veritable road to heaven and salvation/’! 

Srimaud Bhagavata, w xix. 20. 27. 


aid 

SRW gm wifft: i 
55Wf gg 


II II 
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|Lo ! how glorious were the deeds of these which won the 
favour of God Hari Himself. By His favour they obtained 
birth among the people, of Bharata, the birth which is our 
aspiration as an opportunity for the worship of Mukunda 
(--Lord Krishna}]. 

• 

^ ^ n II 

[Oh Lord, out of whose navel emerged Brahma (Ajanabhai), 
if w^e have any part of heavenly bliss still remaining to be 
enjoyed as the fruit of our religious offerings and sacrifices, 
utterance of Mantras and virtuous deeds, may we have, as a 
consequence of that, a birth with the memory of our previous 
lives fully alive within us in the land where God Hari bestows 
His blessings among devotees.] 

25A. Cf. Sister Niveditas ‘*The Web of Indian Life,'" p. 241. 
26. The Garuda-purana preserves some authentic lists of the 
Hindu holy places all over India. The following passage in 
the sixty-sixth chapter distinguishes the principlal sacred places 
thus : - 


srapM II 

JIWI ^ JTt?! =^»TPn I 



[The following are the holy places which verily free the 
pilgrims of their sins, confer upon them prosperity and salva¬ 
tion: Salagrama, Dvaraka, Naimisha, Pushkara, Gaya, Varan¬ 
asi, Prayaga, Kurukshetra, Sukara, the rivers Ganga, Narmada, 
Goda (Godavari), Chandrabhaga, and Sarasvati, Srikshetra 
and Mahakala.] 

But perhaps the best and a most exhaustive enumeration of 
holy places occurs in the eighty-first chapter, which passes in 
review the whole continent from the Himalayas to Cape Com¬ 
orin in the following couplets:— 
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i%[3RT 1 

»Tti?[5r(it q^soft ^«rf • 

qjt^^ ffjsj SIJ^^ gfiq: || 

>Tt?w qw ff!4 g(t i 

^IP55rt q?ldt% gqi'qtsTiigriqH^ II 
snscTid^q i 
{^ cftsf ?q«ifef dtqfrmn i 
STfj^4 gRficf^ I 

Ji?i4t4 4t5ri?TflcT: q?q, ii 
f®n%ofr 3n i 

3^ fq^qi<^^ qoi[ i 

riiqt^f I 

^laqr^qt 4r4 dt4 #>rmft: qw^ii 
a?i55^45t q?m i 

?I5Ii4i II 

»IWI5l^ fSUqH alaq^ I 

^fqi #4 a ii 

(I will tell you all the holy places. Cianj^a is the holiest 
of holy places, 'fhough easily accessible at all places, Ganga 
is specially sacred at three places viz.,\ Haridvara, Prayaga 
aiKi at the confluence of Ganga and the ocean. Prayaga is 
the holiest of all places and bestows bliss and salvation on 
the dejjarted souls for whom pindas are offered here. It 
d('stroys sins and fulhls the desiics of those w'ho reside here. 
Varanasi is the holy place where Kesava- Visvesa (is wor¬ 
shipped). Kiirukshetra is the sacred place that confers pros- 
peril./ and salvation because of charity/ etc. distributed here. 
Prahha‘>a is the greatcst Tirtha as Pord Soraanalha resides 
here. And Dvarka is a beautiful city, the giver of worldly 
happifiess ar-d ernanc'pation. Th( re arc thf‘ great tiilhas viz., 
the sacicd cas'.Tr. Snrasvati, Sapta Sarsvata, Kedara, the 
destroyer of all sins and the excellent Saminalagrama, Badari- 
kashrama of Nara-Narayana f the incarnation of the God whose 
abode arc the 'waters’) is the tirtha of Badarikashrama. Sveta- 
dvipa, the city of Maya, Pushkara of the Nimisha forest, 
Ayodhya, Chitrakiita, a holy place of the Aryas and Gomati 
are all great Tirthas. The great tirtha Vainayaka, the great 
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Ramagiryashrama, the city of Kanchi, Tungabhadra, Srisaila, 
Setubandha Ramesvaia, Kaitikeya Tirtha, Bhrigutunga, 
Kamatirtha and Ainarakantaka are holiest of all places. Maha- 
kala in Ujjayini and Lord Sridhara in Kubjaka; the great 
Tirtha Kubjamraka and Kalasarpi fulfilling all desires, Mahakesi 
and Kavcri, Chandrabhaga (the Chenab) with Vipasa (the 
Beas), Ekamra and Brahmesa, Devakotaka, the beautiful city 
of Mathura, the great river Sona, the great Tirtha Jambusara 
(the lake Jambu) are all Tirthas that should be known 
because Surya, Siva, Ganesa, Devi and Hari stay there. The 
merit of batli, utterance of Mantras, penances, worship Srad- 
dha and Pinda- olTering for the departed practised at these 
and other holy places become eternal. 

The great Tirtha of Pasupati (the Lord of animals) Sala- 
grama will give everything. Varalia with a mouth like that 
of a Koka i.e., wolf and the banyan tree is called Svamin 
Mahavishnu in Mohadanda and Madhusudana in Mandara. 
Kamarupa is the great Tirtha where Kamakhya lives. At 
Punyavardhanaka Kartikaya lives and there are Tirthas named 
Virajanta and Sripurushoitama. Mahendra mountain, the 
great river Kaveri, the Godavari and tlie J\ty(>shni conferring 
boons, the Vindhyas, the killer of sins, the most excellent 
variety of the Narmada, the supreme tirtha (k>karna, the city 
of Mahishinati, the best Kalanjara and Sukratirtha are all 
great holy places. Sarngadhari (Vishnu) in Dandaka grants 
purity and salvation. Virajatirtha confers everything and 
Svamaksha is very great. Nanditirtha bestows emancipation 
and the merit of pilgrimage to crores of Tirthas. Nasikya is 
great and then comes Govardhana, Krishnaveni, Bhimarekha 
Gandaki, Iravati, Bindusara filled with the water of the feet 
of Vishnu (i.e. equal to Ganga), Sriranga of God Hari, Tapti 
and the greatest river Mahanadi, Saptagodavara (seven 
streamed Godavari), the mountain Kona and the river Parama 
where the Goddess Mahalakshmi resides. 

Oh Indra! Devi, the chief of the g()ddes.ses, stays at Sahyadri. 

After bathing at Gangadvara (the source of the Ganga), 
Kusavarta, Vindhyaka, Nilaparvata and Kanakhala one does 
not comef'to this world again (i.e., gets salvation).] 

27. See V. A. Smith’s A History of Fine Art in India, etc., 
introduction. 

28. Max Muller in India : urhat can it teach us ? Pp. 168, 

174. ! ! 

29. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his Early History of the Deccdn, 

30. Eastern portion of Shahabad district in Bihar, 

pu—5 
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31. Daksliinapatha, lit., the path or road of the south ; the 
southern road’ was the technical expression for Southern India. 
The analogous expression for Northern India was Uttarapatha, 
lit., ‘the path or road of tile north, the northern road’ which 
was of constant use, e.g. in connection with Harshavardhana 
of Kanouj, who is called 
the warlike lord of all the region of the NortL 

JPpeW: ^130117% I 

ciptfjf;...” Bk. VIL ch. 12. 

33. See Arthasastra, pp. 50, 75~ SI. Mysore Ed. 

34. 3T{?a =7 ^ *T5ii^ 

35. The Arthasastra refers to the story of the Ramayam and 

Mahahharata Wwif^: “ ^70|: tR?RR5p?^g!^ 

=q[ I ! Mysore cd.. p. 11.] 

36. “?n5(t3^r(=? ^ ^ 

?nrR: ?TraFJ2fm n i 

% I 

^ ^ ^ ^x^Ri ^1511^ ^ TpsiRT 

% 3Tii|f¥--q5% I 

3tRT 

5^ q?RRRq ^ Sfiifi|xap% I 
gqPTf TP-^junii a^iRT ^ ^ 

Ri ^TRR: 

11 ” 

37. “ ^[51% shIto ^ I ” 

38. “ ...I ” 

39. “ 3Tf 3JI?; 

%r3r,” which is thus paraphrased by Sayana : ^ 

?RT ?T| ?132} sr^rjri sr^i rIr 

3^ 3feT; R3 I 
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40. Might it not refer to republics or free states such, for 
instance, as those of the Licchavis, the Sakyas, the Mallas of 
Kusinara which were themselves also called by the name of 
Rajya () with their Presidents called Raja ( ^[fsn ) ? 
Thus according to the Arthasastra [xi i, 160-161) the title Raja 
applies to the heads of the commonwealths of Lichchhivika, 
Wijika, Mallaka, Madraka, Kukura, Kuru, Panchala, etc. 




What lends colour to (he supposition is the reference in the 
Aitareya Brakmmia to the kings of the Western peoples who 
were called Svarat as distinguished from the Eastern Kings 
known as the SamraLs. For the free states and clans of 
ancient India, S(?e Rhys David’s Buddhist India, p. 174. 

41. Among other terms prcvscrvcd in Sanskrit literature to 

indicate paramount sovereignty arc:— Sarvabhauma (erMtJT,) 
Rajaraja Visvarat Chakravartti 

(), 

42. An interesting and informing article on “Rituals at 
Hindu Q)ronation: its Constitutional Aspects,” by Mr. Kashi- 
prasad Jayaswal, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, appeared in the 
Modern Review of Januar>% 1912. 


43. “ I 

qt qt 

44. “ 4 mm i ” 

urai asriJTt SI^ 

fsn %jtp? c^r cqi 

clcqlcfqif t ” 


47, The Ratlia-kara, chariot-maker, is mentioned in the 
Atharrvaveda [iii. 5, 6] as one of those who are to be subjects 
to the king, and seems to be regarded generally as a repre¬ 
sentative of the industrial population. Ho is also referred to 
in the Yajurveda Samhitas (e.g., Kathak, xvii. 12; Maitrayani, 
ii 9, 5; Vajasaneyi, xvi 17; xxx. 6] and in the Brahmanas 
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le,g., Taitiiriya, i. 1, 4, 8; iii. 4, 2, 1; Satapatha, xiii. 4, 2, 17], 
and in all these passa^^es he seems to be of a formed caste. 

48. C/. Atharvaveda fiii. 1. 4, 2| 

31 RJit fflcTi ‘■’-he people elect you to 

rulership.” In Taittiriya Samhita (ii. 3, 1, 3j the Vis clearly 
means the people. 


iTf% jTpi 

[Salapatha, v. 4, 2, 3.] 


50. 3t| ^utr <Ra3T 

%r3 nfRi^ srri^qFiiTf 

51. Along with the ceremonies of the Vajapeya, Rajasuya, 
and Asvamedha should also be noticed the institution of Dig- 
vijaya, which was inseparable from the conception of a para¬ 
mount sovereign in the popular Hindu mind. Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, epic, pauranic or classical, is full of references to this 
institution, and the more prominent examples of Digvijaya are 
those of Satrughna, Arjuna (see Jaimini Bharata), Raghu 
(see Raghuvamsa), Pushpamitra (see Malavikagnimitra), 
Samudra Gupta, Harsavardhana, Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
Pulakesi II, Lalitaditya of Kashmir (see Raja-Tarangini), etc. 

52. For a similar sentiment, cf. Sister Nivedita’s The Web 
of Indian Life, p. 143. 

53. A comparative study of these lists in Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture will however, tend to establish the historicity of those 
Indian great kings who preceded Chandragupta Maurya, the 
so-called first paramount sovereign of India. This should prove 
a very fruitful line of investigation. 


54. “?r3tr • 


The Asvamedha sacrifice was performed in the following 
manner:—“A horse of a particular colour w'as consecrated by 
the performance of certain ceremonies and was then turned 
loose to wander for a year. The king, or his representative, 
followed the horse with an army, and when the animal entered 
a foreign country the ruler of that country was bound either to 
fight or to submit. If the liberator of the horse succeeded in 
obtaining or enforcing the submission of all the countries over 
which it passed, he returned in triumph with all the vanquished 
Rajas in his train; but if he failed he was disgraced, and his 
pretensions ridiculed. After his successful return, a great 
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festival was held at which the horse was sacrificed (Dowson, 
Classical Diet.]. In the Asvamedha of Yudhisthira the horse 
is guarded in its year’s roaming by Arjuna, who first presses 
eastwards tow^ards the sea, then turning southw^ards along the 
eastern shore as far as the extreme point of the peninsula, turns 
northwards on the homeward w'ay. i>assing along the w^estern 
coast. 


The historical list of Asvamedhins includes the following 
names: (1) Pushyamitra [see Malavikagnimkra Act V.]; (2) 
Samudra Gupta (see l/dayagiri Cave Inscription of Chandra- 
Gupta II., L. 5; Bilsad Stone Inscription of Kumara Gupta, L.2. 
&c. I; (3) Kumara Gupta I. and (i) Adityasena jsee V. A. 
Smith’s Early History of India, p. 295). On some of the gold 
coins which are attributed to Samudra Gupta, there 
occurs the legend asvamedha-parakrarnah “he 

who has displayed prowess by a horse-sacrifice.” [See J. A. 

Volume PHI., Part I., p. 175 ft, and PI. ii.. No. 9; and 
Arch. Sur. West. Ind., Vol.. II p. 37f., and PI. vii., No. 4.) 
Pulakesi I., the Chalukyan King, is also said to have performed 
a great /\svamcana or riorse-sacriiice. i^ee rtnanaargar s 
Early History of the Dfrraji.. p. 37.] 


5.‘5. X. 9. 

56. X. 13. 

57. XII. 18. 

58. XIII. 174. 

59. LXIX. I. 2, 3. 

60. CXI. 13. 

61. CXXXII. 3, 4. 

62. XXIV. 34, 35. 

63. Ibid. 65. 66 

64. LXI. 21. 


65. LXVI. 75. VI. iv. 6. 

66. LXVIII. 76. XIX. iv. 2. 

67. LXBIII. 77. XXIV. iv. 5. 

68. Ibid. 78. XXIV. iv. 7. 

69. Pravasa-Kkanda, XX: ,11, 12. 


70. IX. vi. 34. 

71. Ibid. 4. 

72. X. li. 14. 

73. II. 39. 

74. III. iv. 17 


79. LXXXVIII. 144. 

80. XCIV 9. 

81. XCV. 23. 

82 XXIV. II. 

83. XXXIV. 25. 


84. 


85. 

86 . 


^ sift ^ t 


rimmi JTff %5r5tsR^ sj: n 

II 


* * * lie 
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*333=?# n 
187, 88, 901 


87. q ?ili l3feT ?If *iIPRIH I 

sjpT3rfr^?[r«i^ 3ii?ifilH|qicir3: n 

88. g: Hpipiit ?^iiif3?iif3r?rnT_ i 

# *[I3ra^fBt 5B ITSSlcTI^ =?l 

#s#Yr?liiRi#s^^5iiinT5i3 •• 

89. j# wf i 

90. " # # f| ^rsTIJi; ^ T%*Ri: I 

H ?n3t5?IiTlHR^ ff ^VTlc^ li ” 


91. Moha-Sudassam Sutta in S. B. E., VoL xi., p. 248. 

92. Cf. Rig-veda [vii. 32, 20]: ‘‘The much-lauded Indra 
I incline by means of the song as a Cartwright bends the rim 
of a wheel made of good wood”; and also [i. 32, 35] “the 
lightning in his hand rules over all men as the rim of a 
wheel embraces the spokes.” In the Sutta the wheel is rep¬ 
resented to have rolled towards the East, South, West and 
North followed by the Emperor to whom “all rival kings 
became subject.” 

93. C/ Sclasulta in Suilanipata [III. 7, 7]: “A King am I, 
Sela, the King Supreme of Righteousness. The royal chariot 
wheel in righteousness do I set rolling on—that wheel that 
no one can turn back again.” 

94. See Rhys Davids Hibbert Lecture, pp. 129 and 4, Bud¬ 
dhism, pp. 45, 46, 220, and S. B. E., Vol. XI. 

95. Kamundaki, VUI. 2, 4. 
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98. 

97. 


:5r55R|5r^^...[/ftid 41 ] 

\Arthasastra. VI, ii. 


17.) 


98. Kamandaki. VIII. 20 

99. Ibid. 71. 100. Ibid. 26. 101. Ibid. 28. 


102 Ibid 21; " =«!' ” 

103'. Arthasastra, V., vi., 14. 15. 'Die “elements of sever- 
eignty” are the king 
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the minister, the country (which by the way should 
capital cities both in the centre and the extremities of the 
kingdom— ^ the fort, the treasury, 

the army, and the ally. 

104. Cf. Kamandahi, VIII. K.^: 

11311: II 

Aho Artkasastra, VI. i. 17: 

JiW: Sf^-B ^ i> ” 

Again [VI. ii. 171: 

^rf+uTifURUFr^^di ii 

(“The leader of tlie confecleiation or circle of states will 
malce himself the nave of a wheel, of which the rim or cir¬ 
cumference will be formed by the combination of friendly 
chiefvS (lit.,, those kings who are separated from the central 
king by another king) and the spokes by the inimically in¬ 
clined chiefs and will thus control the w'hole system/') 

105. Arch. Sur. Ind., Vol. III., p. 31, PI. XIIL, No. 4; p. 32, 
PL XIV., No. 9; and p. 34. PL XV., No. 16. 

106. Arch. Sur. Ind.. VoL III., p. 33 PL XIV., No. 12 and 
p. 35, PL XV., No. 18. 

107. Gardner and Poole’s Catalogue of Coins of the Greek 
and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, p. 124 ff. 

108. Ibid., p. 73 ff. 

109. Ibid., p. 68 ff.. Nos. 4, 5, 9, 11, and 17. 

no. Ibid., p. 85 ff.. Nos. 138, 140, and 157. 

111. Arch. Sur. Ind., Vol. III., p. 33, No. 12. and PL XIV. 

112. Arch, Sur. Ind., Vol. III. p. 35, No. 18, and PL XV. 

113. 

gcq?t^ - JilRprprosj - 

srf^RTl^' SJHH ■ 

Mahadevi was a technical title of the wives of paramount 
sovereigns along with Paramabhattarika and Rajni [cf. Mandar 
Hill Inscriptions of Adityasena, Nos. 44 and 45 and Deo 
Baranark inscription of Jivitagupta II., No. 46 in Corpus. Ins. 
Ind., Vol. III.I 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL UNITY OF INDIA 


114. L. 33 . of the inscription. 

115. L. s-fici??;SH 

116. L. ll-qil^epTor^g^: 

117. L. 1, 2r^5JIIiT5lfcR«RJI 

L- 5— 

118. L. 

119. L. —2“^lI-3il^-^^?15Pf-S31^''I#^I. • • • ” 

120. L. 1 and L. 10. 

121. L. 1 in both the inscriptions. 

122. L. 5. 

123. L. 6. 

124. L. 4. 

125. L. 2— '....3T>iJih4Ilt:.-’ 

126. SIJIRI&’.... L. 13. 

127. L. 22. 

128. L. 7 - 

129. L. 14—” ‘....^1 srifWiUT^iy rasitJl....' 

130. L. 2. ” 

131. L. 6 “....tr# ^ ^'^f^snirr 

132. L. 24— ‘?FnR?'Ta^: — 

q%:-?T3nivRr5iii^-goq'^rnJi;’ 

133. L. 1—?qi^3rafe: 

L. 3—%ia'I5Rr#:....’ 

134. L. 3—.... criwsr:^ - Ji?m5rii^Ri5r - 

135. L. 2— ti)c4faHg<4 l P l ^ iH^Jliicflsnif^I^nPlCT- 

5—‘....^ifsjTi3^ %3r.... I ’ 

136. L. 3—....?r ^ iig-->TOn55#ii?s?ii^ 

|f3 Scl^f VIR% 2151 I ’ 
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137. L. 6 —siffira 3 ^ ^ 

f«Rr3i-q?^ ' ’ 

1.38. Arch. Sur. W. Ind.. No. 26. 

139. Arch. Sur. hid.. Vol. III., pp. Ill, 120, 122. There 
are many other Pala and other inscriptions in which there is a 
reference to paramount sovereignty or mention of paramount 
titles. It is needless for our purposes to refer to them all. 

140. V. A. Smith's A Hislory of Fine Art, etc., p. 259. 

141. E.g.. the famous edicts of Asoka fully set forth the 
principles of Ahimsa and wide catholicity on which his great 
Empire was governed. 

142. This section is adapted from Dr. Brajendranath Seal's 
address to the First Imiversal Races Congress, London. 
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